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ntombment” was painted by Carl Heinrich Bloch (1834- 
It was one of twenty-three scenes from the life of Christ 
e painted for the chapel of the Castle Frederiksburg, 
igen, Denmark. The story of Jesus’ body being placed 
tomb of Joseph of Arimathea is told by each of the 
spel writers. The scene as painted by Bloch is an inti- 
rsonal one. The figures in the picture are not presented 
, but as individuals. The two grief-stricken women are 
ely Mary, the mother of Jesus, and Mary Magdalene. 
ng man standing between them, and holding the crown 
is, is probably John. It would be Peter, filled with 

his Master and with remorse for his sin of denial, who 

look at Jesus but covers his face. James and Andrew 
members of this group of Jesus’ close friends. Very 
mn the background we see the turban and hand of a 
probably Joseph of Arimathea, indicating the entrance 
mb. The center of attention in the picture is the body 

with the white of the linen shroud making a dramatic 
with the dark of the night. 


‘+h, a Danish painter, is known for his pictures of the 
» and of historical and religious subjects. Perhaps his 
numental work was the series of scenes from the life 

(See pages 1 and 4 for two more pictures from this 











“Crucifixion” by Carl Bloch 


High and Lifted Up 


By G. A. Studdert Kennedy 


“Holy, Holy, Holy Father, Potentate of years and days. 

Thine the Kingdom, Thine the glory, Thine the splendour of the sun, 
Thine the Wisdom, Thine the honour, Thine the crown of victory won.” 
So it was the prophet saw Thee, so this artist saw Thee too, 

Flung his vision into colour, mystery of gold and blue. 

But I stand in woe and wonder; God, my God, I cannot see, 











Darkness deep and deeper dai 
Where is Power? Where is Gl 
Where is wisdom? Where is h 
God, I hate this splendid visio: 
Splendid fools see splendid fol 
As imaginary waters to an ag 
As the vision of a banquet to a 
As the thought of anaesthetic t« 
While his torn and tortured b 
So this splendid lying vision tu 
Like a bit of rusty bayonet in : 
Preachers give it me for comfo 
Puny, petty-minded priestlings 
Prate of power and boundless \ 
Sentimental poisoned sugar in 
Platitudinously pious far beyor 
They will patter of God’s mercy 
All their speech is drowned in s 
As I see a million mothers sitti 
See a host of English maidens r 
While a host of broken bodies 
And I hate the God of Power or 
Looking down on rape®and mur 


God, the God I love and worshi} 
Broken, bleeding, but unconquer 
All that showy pomp of splendou 
Was but borrowed from the baut 
Thought is weak and speech is \ 
Strikes with dumbness any prea 
But the word that Thou hast sp: 
kings and thrones, 
Vain to rack a royal palace for t! 
In a manger, in a cottage, in an 
In the homes of humble peasant: 
In the life of one an outcast and 
In the common things He valued, 
And above all in the horror of th 
Thou hast bid us seek Thy glory, 
And we find it—for Thy glory is 
And Thou hast no other splendou1 
For in Christ I see the martyrs a 
And in Him I hear the promise th 
High and lifted up, I see Him on 1 
And two pierced hands are stret« 
On my knees I fall and worship t! 
For the very God of Heaven is not 


1From “High and Lifted’ by G. A. Studdert 
Brothers, publishers. Used by permission. 


ess—all the world is dark to me. 

? Where is any victory won? 

our? Where the splendour of the sun? 
all its splendour is a lie, 

splendid mirage born to die. 

’ of thirst, 

dy hunger-cursed, 

soldier mad with pain, 

’ turns and twists and writhes again, 
within my doubting heart, 

orn and festering part. 

and I curse them to their face, 

ate to me of power and grace; 

lom that takes count of little birds, 
sickening stream of words. 

all doubts and fears, 

1at can wipe away our tears. 

ing, and I hear the great world groan, 
weeping all alone, 

<ing pictures in the fire, 

ver still on German wire. 

is hellish heavenly throne, 

, hearing little children moan. 


eigns in sorrow on the Tree, 

, very God of God to me. 

all that sheen of angel wings, 

s that surround our earthly kings. 
ker, and the vision that He sees 
‘r, brings him humbly to his knees. 
n borrows nought from 


echo of Thy tones. 

nest workman’s shed, 

und the simple lives they led, 
agabond on earth, 

d proclaimed of priceless worth, 
‘ruel death He died, 

a criminal crucified. 

ie glory of Love’s loss, 

it the splendour of the Cross. 

| the beauty of their pain, 

my dead shall rise again. 
eternal Calvary, 

ng east and west o’er land and sea. 
great Cross that shines above, 
ower, but Power of Love.’ 


nedy, in The Unutterable Beauty; 1936; Harper and 

















International Lesson Series 


April 3: TURNING TOWARD THE 
BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Montgomery J. Shroyer 


Professor of New Testament, Westminster 
Theological Seminary 


SCRIPTURE: MARK 8:27 THROUGH 9:1, 
LUKE 9:28-86, 51. 


31-34; 


The accounts in the synoptic Gospels all indicate 
that Jesus was preparing at this stage of his min- 
istry to quit Galilee. His preaching and healing had 
been confined to a rather small area in the vicinity 
of Capernaum. Even the trip to Nazareth (Mark 
6:1) seemed more of a home-coming or excursion 
than a ministry. Trips across the lake (Mark 5:1; 
6:32) were retreats, and show the desire to get away 
from throngs, though Jesus did not succeed very 
well. The journey into the Phoenician territory 
(Mark 7:24) is a typical excursion. Jesus showed 
reluctance toward ministry to one of the natives. 
He spoke of children’s bread which should not be 
given to dogs. If the statement is puzzling, Matthew 
adds a clear saying, “I was sent only to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel’? (Matthew 15:24). 


These various excursions lead up to the great one 
of our lesson, when Jesus and his disciples went to 
the region of Caesarea Philippi, their farthest point 
north. His purpose seems to be a retreat with his 
disciples for serious discussion. A great question is 
to be put to them, that of the Messianic calling. His 
conception of that calling made it necessary to have 
a closed session. The disciples themselves were not 
ready for it, and certainly the multitudes were not. 


We see two outstanding roles which Jesus is 
understood to play. First is that of prophet. Some 
thought Jesus might be one of the great prophets 
returned, either John the Baptist, Elijah, or Jere- 
miah. This raises the interesting question of why 
these prophets should be expected to return. Note 
the concern of Herod over the return of John 
(Matthew 14:2). We have a common belief that 
Elijah would return (Matthew 11:14; 17:3, 10; 
27:49; Mark 6:15). Elijah’s return was based on 
his assumption, that is, he went into heaven without 
dying, and therefore was able to return. The return 
of John and Jeremiah is of course by resurrection 
and probably based on their unjust treatment and 
belief in their future vindication. 

But it is interesting to note the identification of 
Jesus with the prophetic order. The impression must 
come from his stern and forthright speech, his 
Message of judgment to begin with those who 
thought they were the people of God. See passages 
in the Gospels which give Jesus the rank of. prophet 
(Matthew 13:57; 21:11; Mark 6:4; Lukt 4:24; 
7:16, 89; 24:19; John 7:40, 52). 

The second role is that of Christ, or Messiah. 
Luke calls Jesus “the Christ of God,” while Matthew 
has “Christ, the Son of the living God.” The Greek 


CROSS 


word for the anointed one is “Christos” and the 
Hebrew is “Messiah.” The common conception of 
Messiah is that a representative of God appears on 
earth, set aside by anointing, and he executes the 
divine mission among men. This ordinarily calls 
for a King of the Jews, or a Judge as in the book 
of Enoch and in the judgment chapter of Matthew 
(25), or a conquering hero as in the Book of Revela- 
tion. 


The consternation of the disciples following the 
confession of Peter lies in the fact that Jesus began 
to speak about his coming suffering, rejection, and 
violent death. How could the Messiah experience 
such a tragedy? No wonder Peter made such 
strong remonstrance. 


The clue to this conception of Messiahship has 
been found by some in the passages of II Isaiah deal- 
ing with the Suffering Servant (Isaiah 41:8-10; 42: 
1-4, 19; 44:1-5, 21-23; 52:13-53:12). The meaning 
of these passages is debated. In some of them the 
Servant is quite clearly Israel which suffers, relents, 
and in some way leads to redemption. In the out- 
standing passage (Isaiah 53), the church has seen 
an individual whose suffering is fulfilled in Jesus of 
Nazareth. Whether a group or an individual, a new 
method of God is introduced. Because it is a variant 
view of how God will save his people, it is not so 
easily understood. 

It may be that the term “Son of man” used in the 
Gospels is a clue to the person who suffers. Suffering 
is not the motif in the Enoch chapters nor in Daniel 
where the term appears (Enoch 46:1-6; 48:1-10; 
Daniel 7:9-14). But Daniel does have in another 
passage (9:26) an “anointed one” who is to be cut 
off in the midst of great tribulation. And there are 
strange legends from the east, from Mesopotamia 
and Persia, which tell of a “Heavenly Man,” a “Son 
of Man,” who comes on a mission to earth and is 
slain, but out of his death great benefits come to 
mankind. And there are reflections in Paul of this 
heavenly man or “second Adam” whose earthly 
humiliation is followed by heavenly glory. 

The reactions of the disciples to this announce- 
ment of Jesus are typical of men brought suddenly 
to face a new conception of the Messiah. Apparently 
the Suffering Servant idea was not deeply lodged. 
The Son of Man most likely meant a heavenly 
Messiah coming with clouds and holy angels and 
great glory. The disciples do not betray any knowl- 
edge of the suffering idea as seen in any of the 
sources. Peter rebuked the Lord for the very sug- 
gestion of it. Could it be that he saw what a hard 
pattern Jesus was thus setting for those who were 
to be his followers? In the parallel passage of 
Matthew (16:13-20) we have a role of great dignity 
for Peter, a church founded on him, the keys of the 
kingdom given to him, and power to prohibit and 
permit within the church. With such powers as- 
signed to one of the disciples, and some of them as- 
signed in a later chapter to all the disciples (18:18), 
it will be even harder to grasp the humiliation and 





















“Christ’s Temptation” by Carl B 


suffering of Jesus. If earthly rulers of the chi 
are to maintain their dignity, then the Cross 
remains a problem. 

We should look into the writings which show 
the later church did grasp the idea of the C1 
Read the words of Paul (Philippians 2:5-11), w! 
include the lowest humiliation and the highest g¢ 
of Jesus, with the call to us to be of humble m 
Read the magnificent passage of I Peter (2:13- 
which calls disciples to patience in their suffer 
When they are reviled they must not revile in reti 
when they suffer they must not threaten. And 
we do because of the pattern which Jesus set for 
for “by his wounds you have been healed.” 
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A TEACHING PLAN 


By Woodrow Geier 


Associate Editor, Adult Publications 


The Methodist Hymnal abounds in references to 
the Cross. But even though we sing often, and with 
some zest, about the Cross, few of us stop to think 
about the meaning of the words we sing. Almost any 
good hymn about the Crucifixion could -provide a 
starting point for today’s lesson. We might think 
on these lines: 


In the Cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 

All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


When we sing these words are we honest enough to 
admit that the glory of the Cross and the glory of 
the world differ? 

To glory in the Cross is to exult with joy a thing 
the unchristian world despises. Let the first line 
of the hymn carry us back to the Life that preceded 
the Crucifixion. Jesus comes to earth as the poorest 
of the poor. He is a homeless refugee from the start. 
Freely He chooses to repudiate all the things that 
most men spend their lives seeking—wealth, pres- 
tige, control over others. He is utterly humble, giv- 
ing himself to the very persons whom his contempo- 
raries think are least important. He has time to 
love the street urchins, the outcasts, and the 
abandoned sick. He eats with persons of bad reputa- 
tion, unaffected by what the “best people” will think 
of his conduct. 


At every point Jesus’ life and teachings clash with 
prevailing modes of thought and conduct. Men and 
women wallow in mediocrity; He challenges them 
to a most intense examination of their existence. 
Religious leaders stress “nice” conduct and a shal- 
low moralism that enables them to doze on through 
life with a minimum of belief, a minimum of obliga- 
tion, and a minimum of thought and action; Jesus 
cuts beyond the proper conduct of the nice people 
to reveal the corrupted will and the unloving heart 
as the center of evil. These people want to buy or 
earn the divine favor; Jesus tells them they are 
dead wrong. They are to repent of their rebellion 
against God, accept a Goodness not their own, and 
reverse the course of their lives. Is it not strange 
that our Lord says that a woman of the streets is 
nearer the Kingdom of God than the leader of organ- 
ized religion who has through pride isolated him- 
self from his fellows and his God? 


But it is not strange that Jesus’ earthly career 
was brief, that respectable religionists and _politi- 
cians hurried him to his death. Jesus’ ministry was 
a criticism of everything for which the leaders of 
his day stood. The glory of the Cross and the glory 
of the world could not be reconciled. Persons who 
sought to sprinkle holy water on greed and injustice 
and violence were logically appalled by the “foolish- 
ness” of the Cross. When we talk of glorying in the 
Cross, we must remember that it is not a pretty 
thing to be despised and rejected, to be spat upon, 
mobbed, nailed up as a public spectacle, and left to 
a slow, agonizing death. 

The disciples were aware of this form of rejec- 
tion and torture. They had seen Roman crucifixions. 
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The Scripture for today brings us to the point 
where Jesus reveals to the disciples the fact that 
he is to suffer and be killed. The disciples have had 
every opportunity to understand the nature of 
Christ’s kingdom—to anticipate the inevitable re- 
sult—but they are blind as we are blind. They can- 
not bear the thought that the Messiah must be 
killed. They are naive, as we are naive when we 
imagine that the Cross can be removed from the 
center of our faith. 


With these thoughts in mind, let us turn to the 
Scripture. Jesus and his disciples go to Caesarea 
Philippi, apparently in order to withdraw for serious 
discussion. At a closed session of the group, Jesus 
asks, “‘Who do men say that I am?” They reply that 
Jesus is identified with the prophetic order. Then 
Jesus presses the question, ‘‘But who do you say that 
Iam?” Peter replies, “You are the Christ.” And 
Jesus tells them to tell no one about him. 


Then the Master teaches them that the Son of 
Man must suffer and be rejected by the elders, the 
chief priests, and the scribes, and be killed. At this 
point, Peter rebukes Jesus, but our Lord replies in 
words reminiscent of the Wilderness Temptation: 
“Get behind me, Satan! For you are not on the 
side of God, but of men.” 


After this, Jesus calls the multitude with his 
disciples and says, “If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me. For whoever would save his life will lose 
it; and whoever loses his life for my sake and the 
gospel’s will save it. For what does it profit a man, 
to gain the whole world and forfeit his life? For 
what can a man give in return for his life. For who- 
ever is ashamed of me and my words in this adulter- 
ous and sinful generation, of him will the Son of 
man also be ashamed when he comes in the glory of 
his Father with the holy angels.” 


The next scene selected for today’s study is the 
familiar experience on the Mount of Transfiguration 
(Luke 9:28-36). Colliver reminds us that this ex- 
perience definitely pointed toward Calvary. 


Remembering the Scripture and the type of life in 
which Jesus gloried, let us think of our human situa- 
tion. What are the real values by which most of 
us live? What do we seek first? Do not the majority 
of church members seek first the very things Jesus 
repudiated—position, prestige, notoriety, an abund- 
ance of things, power over others? What do con- 
versations at the men’s luncheon club, at the women’s 
club, in the factories, on the buses and street corners 
indicate regarding the real values by which we live? 


Perhaps now we are ready to formulate our pur- 
pose for the lesson. Is it not to bring dramatically 
to the attention of individuals in the class the dif- 
ference between the glory of the Cross and the glory 
of the world? Is it not to help men and women see 
the utter contradiction between the empty, double- 
minded, fearful, mediocre thing we often call Chris- 
tanity and the real thing as it was taught by Christ 
m Galilee? What does this difference imply for each 
of us? Does it mean surface reordering of habits 
80 we can have “peace of mind” amid mediocrity and 
evil? Or does it mean decisive reversal of the course 
of our living? 


Turn to the Scripture again. Write down the 


Main ideas. Now read the “Biblical Background” - 


by Dr. Shroyer and the comments on the Scripture 








in the pupils’ magazine. Note any significant com- 
ments. Read the remainder of the pupils’ material, 
copying brief comments that seem most significant. 
Copy any statements which you would challenge. 
(For example, I would quarrel with this statement 
by Slutz: “Truth can be used, but its very essence 
is denied by compromise.” His term “Truth can be 
used” is unfortunate. We do not use the truth; 
truth uses us. Untold harm has been wrought in our 
churches by the idea that we “use” the truth of 
Christianity. “Using” the truth is a very insidious 
form of compromise; for it means that when truth 
is “used” by us it is abused. It is better to say that 
we serve the truth; for our human service of the 
truth is the only attitude in line with the truth of 
the Cross.) 

There are several ways in which the class session 
might be organized. You could assign parts of a 
discussion outline to three or four persons and have 
a panel discussion. One person could read and com- 
ment on the Scripture. Another could read the poem 
on pages 1 and 2. Two others could discuss leading 
questions. After this you could ask other persons 
to discuss specific questions. You could summarize 
the discussion. 

Perhaps now you are ready to write a lesson out- 
line. The following might be helpful: 


I. Who is Jesus? 
A. To the popular mind—a prophet 
B. To Peter and the inner circle—the Christ 
C. To us in the twentieth century—? 
II. How does Jesus call us? 
A. As One who suffers and is rejected 


“Beginning of a Way of Sorrow” by Gebhardt 








3. As One who takes up his Cross 

C. As One who demands utter transfo: 
of our existence 

D. As One who demands undivided loyal! 


Much of today’s discussion centers on tl} 
mates which Jesus’ contemporaries made 
(see “Biblical Background’). It would appe 
in the popular mind there was great confu 
to who Jesus was. There was quite a differe 
tween the conception Jesus’ disciples had 
and the conception of Jesus in the popula: 
Christian theologians have been intrigued 
idea that Jesus was God appearing in disguis 
only slowly did the full significance of the Ir 
tion dawn upon Jesus’ followers. His position 
correspond to that of an underground leader 
engaged in freeing his native land from ty 
Only the faithful followers of the under: 
movement are given information about the 
He remains hidden to his enemies. 

We could discuss the question “Who do y 
that I am?” during the whole class session; f 
question is central. If Jesus is the ultimate, 
and the Father are one, if He is really God, it 
a vast difference—we must give him ultim: 
legiance. But if Jesus is merely a religious ; 
a very good man, then we honor him but ws 
not worship him. There is no question mo 
portant today than the one Jesus asked the di 
of old: ““Who do you say that Iam?” You car 
out how Jesus was identified in the popular 
how his disciples—through commitment to 
attained a deeper conception of his identit: 
how subsequently men have considered him p 
priest, and king. There are varying ideas reg: 
Jesus in the New Testament, but there is an 
unity in the affirmation that Jesus Christ is 
He is the ultimate, the Divine-Human Red 
with whom the individual heart must reckon. 
call to us depends upon who he is. If Jesus i 
he can make absolute demands. 
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The second part of the outline may be developed 
by a summary of the type of Life that preceded the 
Cross. Part C of the outline raises the crucial ques- 
tion for us all: What does the Cross demand of us? 
C. S. Lewis, the English writer, has said the crucial 
issue facing us nowadays is to be “‘nice persons or 
new men?” By “new men” he means, I think, pre- 
cisely what Paul meant by the term—men who have 
died to the old life of self-centeredness, envy, hatred, 
greed, lust, fear, and all the characteristics that 
make life a hell, the men who have been raised 
through the power of Christ to the new life of faith, 
hope, and love. These men have undergone a trans- 
formation of the will. Through trust and obedience 
to Christ they have obtained a new mind and 
purpose. 

We must see the need for the transformation 
wrought by Christ. The “nice person” whose will 
is actually untouched by the Cross may utterly miss 
the Kingdom. It is nice persons who let the corrupt 
political bosses stay in power, who acquiese every 
day in the customs of communities that heap indigni- 
ties upon Jews, Mexicans, Poles, or Negroes. It is 
nice persons who are complacent about the crime 
wave, the inhumanities in public homes for the aged 
and mental hospitals, and the ravages of war. The 
Church has had too much to do with merely nice 
people, the persons who, in the words of Slutz, are 
“the protectors of routines, of customs, of traditions. 
They have lost all interest in the purpose of an insti- 
tution, for the institution itself is uppermost in 
their minds.” 

In Adult Student, Seifert discusses the deeper 
crisis of man’s soul today, the doubt and despair 
that plague us all, and he asks, “How can we make 
our own lives . . . redemptive rather than futile? 
What qualities mark a creative Christian?” This 
last question would be a good one for the close of 
your discussion. Why don’t you ask a pupil to be 
ready to open a discussion of this last point? 





CRUCIFIED 


By Patrick Dacus Moreland 


I saw them passing endlessly, 
Their faces drawn with pain; 
And they were lashed by a stormy wind 


And a crimson rain. 


I heard the deep, resurgent roll 

Of the gun’s thunderous blast, 

And a shell burst in their ghostly ranks 
Marching past. 


It wounded one within the breast. 
Another’s hand was torn; 
And One there was whose brow was red, 


With crown of thorn.’ 


'From Seven Song, by Patrick Dacus Moreland, published by 
day and Company. 
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THREE CROSSES 


By Leila Avery Rotherburger 


Three crosses stood on Calvary 
Stark against the sky. 
Roman soldiers laughed to see 


Three ways a man may die. 


Crosses still stand on Calvary 
Stark against the sky, 

And some still laugh to see 
Men die . . . hear little children cry. 

Who builds the cross on Calvary 
Stark against the sky? 

Who laughs at pain and want? 


Can it be you—or I?' 


‘Reprinted by permission of The Christian Century, publishers. 
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THE MODERN MISSIONARY 


By Howard S. Bliss 


Does Christ save you from your sin? 


Call Him Savior! 


Does He free you from the slavery of your passions? 


Call Him Redeemer! 


Does He teach you as no one else has taught you? 
Call Him Teacher! 


Does He mould and master your life? 


Call Him Master! 


Does He shine upon the pathway that is dark to you? 
Call Him Guide! 


Does He reveal God to you? 
Call Him the Son of God! 


Does He reveal man? 
Call Him the Son of Man! 


Or, in following Him, are your lips silent in your 
incapacity to define Him, and His influence upon you, 


Call Him by no name, but follow Him!' 


THE SONG OF A HEATHEN 


Sojourning in Galilee, A.D. 32 
By Richard Watson Gilder 


If Jesus Christ is a man— 
And only a man—lI say 

That of all mankind I cleave to him 
And to him will I cleave alway. 


If Jesus Christ is a god— 
And the only God—I swear 

I will follow Him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air!’ 


1From “The Modern Missionary,’ Atlantic, May, 1920. Reprinted 
by permission of the publishers. 
“Reprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, publishers. 





April 10: JESUS’ MINISTRY IN PEREA 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Montgomery J. Shroyer 


SCRIPTURE: MARK 10. 


Mark refers to the passage of Jesus and his com- 
pany into a region which we have commonly called 
Perea. This name appears nowhere in the Gospels, 
but is a later term used by the Romans and known 
to Josephus, who identifies the territory as that 
extending from Macherus on the south to Pella on 
the north, from Philadelphia on the east to the 
Jordan on the west. Roughly, this would be the 
east Jordan country from Moab to Decapolis. In- 
stead of a proper name, the Gospels use only a prep- 
osition, peran or “beyond,” and it usually indicates 
crossing a lake or river. The word shows signs of 
becoming a name, however, when it is used as an 
adverb as in Matthew (14:22) where the “beyond” 
is translated “the other side.” But “the beyond” 
can be anywhere. In the above passage Matthew 
applies it to Galilee in general, and in Mark (6:45) 
it refers to the region around Bethsaida. 

Mark does not pay much attention to the country 
“beyond the Jordan” and it serves only as a passage- 
way from Galilee to Jerusalem. According to Jose- 
phus, the territory was inhabited largely by Jews. 
Hence, a Jew going from Galilee to the sacred festi- 
val in Jerusalem would take that route and feel that 
he was still among his own people. But John did not 
seem to understand this. He said, “Jesus had to 
pass through Samaria” (John 4:4). This might in- 
dicate that the route through Samaria was the only 
one John knew. Some have thought it was a social 
or moral compulsion, making Jesus bound to carry 


his message to strangers, even to a woman of 
Samaria. 

Mark sets the pattern for Matthew and Luke in 
this “Perean” journey. John is independent, having 
several appearances of Jesus in Perea, but no transi- 
tion journey like that of the synoptic Gospels. Mark’s 
arrangement is quite simple. He gives us the minis- 
try of Jesus which is confined to the Galilean coun- 
try. With the confession of Peter and the announce- 
ment of suffering, Jesus is ready to make the 
transition from ministry to passion. 

Chapter 10 is Mark’s transition chapter. The 
teaching material included in it has no distinct rela- 
tion to the territory. Mark sees an opportunity to 
get in some miscellaneous materials while the scene 
is being shifted. Matthew expands the material 
into two chapters (19-20). He uses 64 verses as 
over against Mark’s 52, the difference being just 
about accounted for by Matthew’s insertion of the 
parable of the laborers in the vineyard (20:1-16). 
Luke shows great originality in the transition, de- 
voting about nine chapters to it (9:51 through 18: 
43). He includes a wealth of material found nowhere 
else in the Gospels, such as the matchless parables. 
Mark gave both Matthew and Luke opportunity to 
insert materials which each had collected from his 
own sources. This is not to underestimate the teach- 
ings of this section. We must simply understand 
that the writers, including Mark, used schemes of 
arrangement of the traditional materials. Mark 
gives us in chapter 10 some of the best teachings of 
Jesus. 

The ministry described by Mark in this chapter 
is typical, consisting of (1) teaching, (2) example, 
(3) healing. Study of the parallel passages of 
Matthew and Luke brings out interesting fea- 
tures. Matthew shows a liberal attitude toward 
divorce, granting adultery as grounds for separation 




















and remarriage (Matthew 19:3-9). 
We catch some of the spirit of the 
rabbis as they debate _ skillfully 
whether divorce can be had “for any 
cause” (Matthew 19:3). Some of the 
rabbis believed that divorce should not 
be made so hard. Mark, along with 
Luke and Paul, takes the severe stand 
of “no divorce,” at least no remarriage 
after divorce (Luke 16:18; I Co- 
rinthians 7:10-11). Mark and Paul 
are much earlier than Matthew, and 
Luke agrees with them. The teaching 
on the peril of riches is also severe, 
for it makes the entrance of a rich 
man into the kingdom of God almost 
an impossibility. A few manuscripts 
read, “How hard it is for those who 
trust in riches to enter into the king- 
dom of God!” The italicized words are 
likely an addition to ease the severity 
of the saying. But the severe attitude 
is found also in Luke’s version of the 
Beatitudes (6:20, 24) and in the Let- 
ter of James (5:1-6), as well as in 
Matthew’s “do not lay up treasures,” 
(6:19). 

The incident of the ambitious re- 
quest of James and John has also been 
modified in Matthew, making the 
mother the one who _ intercedes. 
Matthew apparently tries to remove 
some of the reproach from two very prominent 
ciples. Matthew also introduces a variation 
the account of healing. Where Mark and |! 
have one blind man, named Bartimaeus by M 
Matthew has two blind men. This duplicatio 
typical of the first Gospel. Matthew also has 
asses in the triumphal procession where Mark 
one, and two demoniacs in Gadarenes insteac 
the one of Mark. 


The unity of the materials of this chapter of )) 
does not depend on the territory, but on the pur 
of the writer. Mark sees Jesus on the way to 
Cross. He has chosen the hard way and the disci 
must follow him. So he rebukes their pride, t 
self-seeking, and warns them against the peril 
riches. In the shadow of the Cross, Jesus shows 
disciples the way of discipline. “It is the way 
Master went, should not the servant tread it sti 























































A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


Assistant Editor, Adult Teacher 


This lesson may be considered successful if 
members of the class get a new vision of the c 
cern of Jesus for all aspects of life and determ 
to make their own lives more significant by apply 
the principles brought out by Jesus’ teaching. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Breadth and timelessness of Jesus’ teachi 


II. Some events on the journey to Jerusalem 
A. Teaching on marriage and divorce 
B. Children and the Kingdom 
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“Among the Lowly” by Leon Lhermitte 


C. The rich man 
D. Teaching about greatness 
E. Blind Bartimaeus 


III. Summary 


This is another of those lessons that contains a 
number of points, any one of which would make a 
good basis for a discussion. Perhaps the reason 
why so many lessons of this nature occur in this 
unit, “Jesus Teaching and Healing,” is because 
Jesus was so much interested in all of life. 

There are at least five divisions in the chapter 
which is the Scripture for today. Groups of stu- 
dents may be asked to report on the five incidents, 
or any one of them may be used as the basis for the 
whole lesson. You will need to make a new lesson 
aim if you concentrate on one incident. The divi- 
sions are as follows: Mark 10:1-12, 13-16, 17-31, 
32-45, 46-52. 

Begin by telling the class some of the interesting 
points brought out in the “Biblical Background.” 
It is well to make clear that Perea was not a foreign 
country. It was populated by Jews and ruled by the 
same tetrarch as Galilee. This was the usual route 
chosen by Jews who were on the their way to Jeru- 
salem. Why would they go this way rather than 
through Samaria? You may recall to them that 
Mark, this earliest Gospel, was not written until 
long after the Crucifixion of Jesus and consequently 
the recorded order of the events might not always 
be just as they occured. In other words, the teach- 
ings of Jesus are not limited by time or place. 


After the report on the teaching about marriage 
and divorce, ask, In what field does this teaching 
lie? You may list the various fields on the board, 
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as they are named. Why did Jesus, who as far as we 
know was unmarried, express such strict ideas about 
marriage? What are the Christian ideals of mar- 
riage as based upon this teaching of Jesus? What 
would be the best way to prevent divorce today? In 
Wesley Quarterly, Slutz tells this story: “A fourteen- 
year-old boy, an only child, went away to camp. He 
was desperately homesick, but he was trying to win 
out against his distress. His mother wrote him an 
average of four letters a day. After three weeks 
he withdrew from the camp and went home. What 
chance has he for a successful marriage?” What 
does it mean for a man to “leave his father and 
mother and be joined to his wife, and the two shall 
become one?” Emphasize the importance of basic 
attitudes of love and service in making marriage 
truly Christian. Two persons cannot “become one” 
if they are essentially selfish. 

In discussing the incident of the children, ask, 
What characteristics of children do you think Jesus 
had in mind, when he said, “To such belongs the 
kingdom of God’? Such characteristics as curiosity, 
open-mindedness, interest in life and the things 
about them, lack of anxiety about the future, ability 
to play and to enjoy life, trust and confidence in their 
teachers and parents, and the like may be mentioned. 
Do you think that because Jesus loved children and 
blessed them that he would favor letting them have 
their own way in everything and not teaching them 
self-discipline? It is one thing to have respect and 
love for children and quite another to pamper and 
spoil them. 

On the other hand, children have certain rights 
that should be guaranteed to them by the community. 


“Christ” by Raphael 








If you are spending most of the time on this part 
of the lesson, you may want to gather data and dis- 
cuss child welfare in your own community. What 
are your child-labor laws? What safety provisions 
protect the children going to and from school? Do 
young children sell papers or other commodities on 
streets busy with traffic? What public-health pro- 
visions are made for children in your commuuity? 
Who enforces the school-attendance laws? 


In the incident of the rich man, there are at least 
two very important lessons for Christians today. 
Notice how the story begins, ‘““A man ran up and 
knelt before him, and asked him, ‘Good teacher, 
what must I do... .?’ And Jesus said to him, ‘Why 
do you call me good? No one is good but God alone.’ ” 
Did Jesus want the man to worship him? Did Jesus 
regard himself as the same as God? How does this 
affect our worship? How does this affect our atti- 
tude toward Jesus? Jesus saw the danger that per- 
sons might worship him rather than live the life he 
was teaching them tolive. ‘Not every one who says 
to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven, but he who does the will of my Father who 
is in heaven.” 

What did the rich man lack? Why is it so difficult 
for “those who have riches to enter the kingdom of 
God”? What things do you think are most important 
in the kingdom of God? Let the class members name 
the things that they regard as spiritual values: 
love, helpfulness to others, kindness, consideration, 
thoughtfulness, faith and trust in God, worship, and 
the like. Let them point out how concern over great 
wealth would prevent these things from coming into 
a life. What would happen if a friend or a servant 


“Christ” by Rembrandt 
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broke an expensive china plate in your bes 
Let the class members suggest instances 
material things caused strained human relatior 
how these events affected the religious lives « 
persons concerned. 


After relating the incident of the request of . 
and John for the places of honor, ask, What 1: 
greatness? How can a servant be great? | 
have not done this before, you may ask the 
members to name a series of great men and list 
names on the board, noting why each was ; 
Most of them will be outstanding for some s¢« 
they have rendered to humanity. If you are s 
ing most of your time on this incident in the I« 
you may discuss such questions as these: Wh 
the most outstanding figures in the history of 
community? Of this state? What are some o 
situations in our generation that call for great ’ 
Discuss some of the really great services that hu 
ity needs today, such as plans and leadershi; 
world government, cancer research, economic or; 
zation that can bring security, intellectually 
spectable religion that can bring trust and « 
dence in God to enable men to live more hopef 


After relating the incident of healing blind 
timaeus, ask, Is there significance in the fact 
Jesus took time to heal a man on this last jour: 
The story shows that, even in facing the great c 
of his life, Jesus could stop and perform an ac 
mercy. What was of primary concern to Jesu 
all times? Let the class members exchange ex; 
ences and observations about times when some 
who was facing a crisis in his own life took tim 
render service to others. What effect did the 
perience have upon the person doing the serv 


Summarize the discussion, noting the breadt! 
Jesus’ interest in persons and any practical s 
gestions that have come out of the group for be 
Christian living here and now. 


OOo Cho CFD 


WE must take the highest point of the Bible, 
Word made flesh, to interpret and to release 
rest. This fullest truth gives us the key to 
rest. Not the painting as a whole tells us equ: 
well what God is and wills, not every act of 
Bible reveals equally the character and purpose 
God. That is obvious. Christ, however, stands 
the highest point. He is the key to the Bible.—Fr 
Pillars of Faith, by Nels F. S. Ferré; Harper a 
Brothers, 1948. Used by permission. 
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MORAL LIFE is only possible for man as he is c 
fronted by eternity. This temporal life of his 
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confronted by eternity in one unique event in tin 
of which the whole Bible is the record and the « 


planation. That event is Jesus Christ, crucified a 


risen from the dead. In it there is all the majes 
of what has happened and can never be turned ba 
into the not-happened, by a reversal of time’s whe 


The Cross towers over the wrecks of time; it 
for evermore.—From Christian Doctrine, by J. 


Whale; 1945; published by Cambridge Universi 
Press, England. Used by permission of The Ma 


millan Company, New York. 


April 17: THE REALITY 
OF ETERNAL LIFE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Montgomery J. Shroyer 


SCRIPTURE: JOHN 5:25-29; I CORINTHIANS 15:1-8, 
20-26; II CORINTHIANS 5:1-5. 


The Christian belief in eternal life came after a 
long period of groping on the part of the Jews. The 
Scriptures show us the development of this hope of 
a future life. At first we see everything centered 
on the land of Canaan which became the goal of 
Israel. Up out of great tribulation Israel came into 
its Promised Land. The Book of Exodus describes 
the oppression of Israel in the land of Egypt. God 
heard the cry of affliction and sent Moses to lead 
them from bondage to freedom. The Canaanite was 
then in the land, but he was to be cast out. The 
language used to describe the land is often quite 
extravagant, “a land flowing with milk and honey.” 
Truly it seemed “a little bit of heaven” to the weary 
Hebrews seeking a home of their own. 

The Old Testament describes the conflicts of Israel] 
in possessing their land. The Amorites, the Canaan- 
ites, the Midianites, and the Philistines had to be 
subdued before Israel could have peaceful posses- 
sion. In the days of David and Solomon the long 
deferred hopes seemed about to be realized. Then 
suddenly came civil wars, division of the land, and 
the rising specter of great powers—Syria, Assyria, 
Egypt, and Babylon—to threaten the newly founded 
kingdom. The land was overrun with armies, fields 
and vineyards were destroyed, the beloved city fell, 
and again the Hebrews became refugees. The 
Golden Age became a dream of prophets who be- 
lieved that God would yet fulfill the hopes of Israel. 
Again we have extravagant language of a land at 
peace and full of productivity, with a righteous king, 
God’s Anointed, on the throne. 

In the midst of this great national hope, indi- 
viduals were asking about their own future. Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel had laid down principles of in- 
dividual responsibility and judgment (Jeremiah 
31:29-30; Ezekiel 18). In some quarters the out- 
look for the nation was not very bright. But God 
would reward the righteous man as a person, and 
even if the righteous should endure affliction on this 
earth, he might be rescued from a hopeless Sheol 
and given new life by the power of the resurrection. 

In the late literature of Judaism we can see the 
gloomy outlook and the beginning of hope. Job 
said, “There is hope for a tree, if it be cut down,.... 
but man dieth, .... and where is he?” (Job 14:7-12). 
The Preacher said, “the living know that they shall 
die, but the dead know not anything” (Ecclesiastes 
9:5). Two outstanding passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, however, show us for the first time the hope 
of the resurrection. “Thy dead shall live, my dead 
bodies shall arise’ (Isaiah 26:19). ‘Many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some 
to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlast- 
ing contempt” (Daniel 12:2). These are both late 
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writings. Add to them the late Jewish books, II 
Maccabees, and Wisdom of Solomon, and the Jewish 
hope of resurrection is established. One of the most 
peautiful passages of all literature is that of the 
latter book beginning “But the souls of the righteous 
are in the hand of God” (Wisdom 3:1). 


The struggle over this hope of the resurrection is 
carried on in New Testament times, with the Sad- 
ducees as a minority holding out for the dreary view 
of death and Sheol, while the Pharisees were the 
champions of the resurrection. 


At Easter time, we should have this clearer view 
of the resurrection which Jesus and Paul brought 
out of Judaism. Resurrection is not a matter of 
academic discussion as with the Sadducees and 
Pharisees. It centers in Christ who is “the resur- 
rection and the life” and in whom we shall be “made 
alive.” Christ is presented as “the first-born from 
the dead,” “the first fruits of them that slept.” John 
gives him the place held by Michael in Daniel’s resur- 
rection account. Now it is Christ who in the hour 
that is to come will call, and the righteous who hear 
his voice shall live (John 5:28-29). With Paul, 
resurrection is a matter of identification with Christ. 
Those who are “spiritual,” who have discovered how 
to discipline the flesh and are in living communion 
with the Risen, the Spiritual Christ, shall know the 
power of the resurrection. Christ who overcame the 
bonds of death can reach down and lay hold upon 
such persons and lift them to eternal life. At the 
same time we must see how hopeless it is in Paul’s 
thought for those who have never lived anything 
but the life of the flesh. For flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God. 


In the Fourth Gospel we have some features of 
the last day, common to Judaism. The phrase “the 
hour is coming” sounds very much like Jewish ex- 
pectation. The “resurrection of judgment” (John 
5:29) is also in keeping with Jewish apocalypse. 
But the eternal life which John presents is not 
wholly a thing of the future. “Life” is everywhere 
presented as attainable here and now. It begins 
now for those who come to Christ, and it extends 
into eternity. 


To and Fro About the City 
By John Drinkwater 


Shakespeare is dust, and will not come 
To question from his Avon tomb, 
And Socrates and Shelley keep 

An Attic and Italian sleep. 


They will not see us, nor again 
Shall indignation light the brain 
Where Lincoln on his woodland height 
Tells out the spring and winter night. 


They see not. But, O Christians, who 
Throng Holborn and Fifth Avenue, 
May you not meet, in spite of death, 
A traveler from Nazareth?’ 


Copyright 1922, John Drinkwater. Reprinted t issi 
of Curtis.  Hitery Ary rinkwater. eprinted by permission 


The same is true also in Paul. While he does look 
to “the end of the age,” resurrection, and judgment, 
he nevertheless sees the spiritual life as possible 
now for those who are “in Christ.” The highest order 
of life, the eternal, has really begun now. The lower 
order of “flesh” is the realm of death, but thanks be 
to God through our Lord Jesus Christ, we need not 
be caught in it. 


Easter is the time for faith. Paul sought first to 
convince men that Christ was risen, that he had 
appeared to Cephas, and “last of all, . .. also to 
me.” Then he argued for the resurrection of all who 
are in Christ. To believe that Christ is risen is a 
good start. To find spiritual fellowship with him is 
the great step, for thus do we come into the life 
eternal. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Woodrow Geier 


’ “T believe in... the resurrection of the body, and 

the life everlasting.” Your class members come 
this Eastertide to think together about the deeps 
of that last affirmation of our ancient creed. 


Some of them may come in the confidence that 
the Resurrection of Christ has been re-enacted in 
their own lives, assured that life’s tests have con- 
firmed Paul’s words: “All the promises of God have 
their Yes in him” (II Corinthians 1:20). 


Others may come in uncertainty and fear. Though 
outwardly they seem confident and happy, inwardly 
they may be surrendering to moods of cynicism and 
despair. They may come with consciences that need 
healing; for they may have known defeat in many 
a moral battle which you did not dream they fought. 


You will find anxiety and discouragement among 
your class members. Some will be suffering perhaps 
from afflictions, the causes of which they cannot 
understand. Disease, death, and evil have demanded 
of them some personal heroism which they could not 
summon. They have seen the good suffer and the 
evil prosper. And the most serious among them 
have been horrified at the vast social evils that lay 
waste the earth today. Many look into the future 
with fear, wondering whether their children can sur- 
vive in anything like a decent civilization amid the 
gathering storms of hatred, tyranny, and violence. 


Some of your students perhaps have effectively in- 
sulated themselves against these ugly realities by 
immersion in their daily affairs; they have almost 
excluded from their minds all thoughts about God 
or eternity. It is your purpose to open to them, if 
only for a brief‘moment, the windows of another 
world. 


In the light of such reflections as these, you should 
formulate your purpose. You will want the lesson to 
speak to the hearts of the individuals who come to 
your class. Think prayerfully about each individual. 
The Easter message has a particular meaning for 
each person; it is your purpose to help each in- 
dividual to see that meaning. 

Now read the Scripture material for today, to- 
gether with the comments on the text in the pupils’ 
magazine and the “Biblical Background” by Dr. 
Shroyer. Then read the remainder of the pupils’ 
materials, writing down quotations that are most 
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meaningful to you. Reflect upon your pu! 
the lesson and then prepare your outline. 
lowing outline may be helpful to you in or 
your class session. 


I. Christ is risen! 
A. He appears to apostles and other w 
B. He appears to Paul 
C. He appears to us 
II. Some consequences of Easter 
A. Evil does not have the last word 
B. Death is dead 
C. Eternal life is here and now 
D. Our decisions are made in the 
eternity 


Perhaps you will want to develop the first 
the outline primarily on the basis of the Sc 
the textual comments in the pupils’ mater 
the “Biblical Background” by Dr. Shroye: 
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“The Agony in the Garden” by Andrea Vanni (Religious 


News Service) 








“Christ on the Road to Calvary” by Paolo di Giovanni 
Fei (National Gallery of Art) 


“Biblical Background” will be helpful especially in 
understanding the Old Testament background and 
the fact that the Resurrection is “not a matter of 
academic discussion as with the Sadducees and Phar- 
isees. It centers in Christ who is ‘the resurrection 
and the life’ and in whom we shall be ‘made alive.’” 


Careful reading of Shroyer’s material might be 
followed by a study of the quotations by Emil Brun- 
ner regarding the centrality of Easter in Christian 
experience. These quotations (pages 14-15), as well 
as the lesson materials, should help us make clear 
the fact that the Christian’s faith in the Resurrec- 
tion is not dependent upon an empty tomb but upon 
personal experience of the Risen Christ. 

It is likely that the closing words of the Apostles’ 
Creed will present a stumbling block to some of your 
class members; for this last affirmation about the 
resurrection and the future life has been something 
of a “scandal” to some modern theologians, as Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, America’s leading theologian, has 
pointed out. The young theologians in the first part 
of the century, Dr. Niebuhr says, often had a patron- 
izing air toward the words of the creed. “Yet some 
of us,” he says, “have been persuaded to take the 
stone which we then rejected and make it the head 
of the corner. In other words, there is no part of 
the Apostolic creed which, in our present opinion, 
expresses the whole genius of the Christian faith 
more nearly than just this despised phrase: ‘I be- 
lieve in the resurrection of the body!’ ’” 

If Christ has appeared to us, if through faith 
in him we have been renewed in the divine image and 
have risen from a life of self-centeredness and sit, 


1From Beyond Tragedy: Essays on the Interpretation of History, 
by Reinhold Niebuhr. Charles Scribner’s Sons; 1938. 
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the consequences in our daily existence will be rev- 
olutionary. 

The first Easter changed some anxious and fearful 
disciples into men who braved every peril. It was 
the Risen Christ who nerved Peter, Stephen, Paul, 
and other early Christians to preach and suffer in 
their hostile world. But the first Easter is an eter- 
nal reality that may transform us and give us assur- 
ance of victory over evil. Because of Easter we may 
be confident in the final triumph of justice. Seifert 
(Adult Student) makes some helpful comments on 
this last point. 

In the Old Testament, and more precisely still in 
the New Testament, death is understood as the re- 
sult of sin, and therefore the problem of man’s re- 
demption involves the conquest of both sin and death. 
The Resurrection is the consummation of God’s re- 
demptive adventure in coming to man. In the Resur- 
rection, Jesus breaks through the gates of death for 
us, and, through faith in him, we are made aware 
of life beyond this life. The idea that death ends 
our existence is repugnant to every man with a moral 
sense. There are too many injustices left unrighted 
for this to be so. To believe that our life does not 
persist b « nd the grave is ultimately to have no 
Sense of _ ‘tice, to have a contempt for personality. 
But the Cnristian will want to know this: Does the 
nature of my daily thoughts and activities demand 
that I persist beyond this life? Just how significant 
are my purposes in the light of eternity? 

The Christian, according to the Easter faith, is 
already rooted in eternity. He relates his present 
decisions to a life beyond this present sphere. Redus 
(Wesley Quarterly) reminds us that “eternal life is a 


“The Crucifixion With the 

Virgin, St. John, St. 

Jerome, and St. Mary 

Magdalen” by Pietro 

Perugino (National Gal- 
lery of Art) 


“The Entombment” by 
Fra Angelico (National 
Gallery of Art) 
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present possession, continuing as long as 

united to God, in this world and after our « 
life is over.” In the New Testament the Chr 
are described as a “colony of heaven.” Th 
citizens of another world, subject already 

laws and customs of the New Jerusalem. 
would this conception serve to make Christians 


The Message of Easte: 


APART from Easter, all would remain shr 
in darkness. Without Easter the Jews were 
when they mocked Him for His claim to be th 
of God: a criminal who had been hanged—S 
God! Easter alone brings out the fact that i: 
“form of a servant” the King was really conc 


Therefore the message of Easter is the Chr 
message, and the Christian Church is the Chu: 
the Resurrection. This is true from the hist 
point of view: it was not until Easter had 
place that the Church was formed. On Good 
day there was no Church; all the disciples o 
Lord were scattered as sheep that have no shery 
It was the fact of Easter which drew them tog¢ 
It was this fact alone which made Peter trul; 
derstand the truth that had previously simply 
through his mind like a flash of lightning: “‘\ 
Thou art the Son of the Living God.” Easter 
made a full belief in Christ possible. If the “‘r 
ment” were to be real, its meaning could on 
fulfilled at the point where it was perfected 
speculative belief in Easter? What nonsense 
a@ woman can only sew properly with a knotted t! 
—for otherwise her work would be in vain— 
Christ be not risen, really risen from the dead 
has actually been “seen” as the Risen Lord, all C 


be 


n” by John S. Sargent; courtesy of Boston Public Library 


are tive in combating social evils? Why would this idea 
thly be unacceptable to the totalitarian state? 


lans Perhaps you will want to close your discussion 
are with the question: ‘What are the practical conse- 
the quences of the realization that we are living an 
Vhy eternal life now?” Seifert (Adult Student) has some 
Tec- stimulating discussion on this question. 


Is the Message of Christianity 


A REPRINT 


ded tian faith is vain. Everything else is pure fallacy. 
ght Positively as well as historically—this coincidence 
Son is necessary—Easter is the foundation stone of the 
of Christian faith and of the Christian Church. 
a ee ee ee ee ae 
ed. The real hope of the Christian is not of a life 
ian after death, but of the removal of death from life, 
of of the resurrection of the dead, death being swal- 
eal lowed up in life, the victory of divine life over death. 
ren Apart from this eternal life would only mean passing 
ri- death by, stealing away from the sphere of death. 
he This cannot be the “End.” For if this were all the 


rd. creation of God would remain rent, and the sov- 
er. ereignty of God limited. Death is not something 
in- which exists alongside of the creation; it is the 


10t disturbance of the creation itself. The restoration, 
ily the divine fulfillment, cannot be other than the re- 
ne moval of this disturbance which has intruded into 
7e- the created world and has set its seal wholly upon 
be it: Just as little as there can be any redemption 
A which ignores the question of guilt, but must pass 
Ag through guilt, so also redemption cannot ignore 
ad death but must pass through the fact of death. 


be . . . . . ° . ° e . ° . e 
nd Easter, the Resurrection of the Lord, is not an 
is- “historical event” which can be reported. If it were, 
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could it be Easter? Easter is not an occult process, 
for whose reliable description by eye-witnesses we 
would need as ideal a group of eye-witnesses as 
possible, under strict supervision. What use are 
“eye-witnesses” for the event of Easter? What sort 
of an occult process do people imagine it to have 
been that it could be described in semi-scientific 
terms? Easter, the Resurrection communication of 
the Christ, is itself revelation, the divine self-testi- 
mony, which, as such, allows of no objectivity be- 
cause it is addressed wholly to faith. To know and 
to believe in Christ as the Exalted Lord is one and 
the same thing. Those to whom this first perception 
was given were the Apostles, the original witnesses. 
But their testimony is not that of eye-witnesses but 
of witnesses of faith. Their witness is based upon 
the fact that they have received this revelation, 
which can then become the basis for our faith. They 
do not report the Resurrection; they bear witness 
to it. 

—From The Mediator, by Emil Brunner; 1947; 
The Westminster Press, publishers. Used by per- 
mission. 


WOOD OF THE CROSS 


By Violet Alleyn Storey 


Wood of the Cross, you might have been 
Pale-budded then for spring; 

Wood of the Cross, you might have shared 
New life with everything. 


If there was need to cut you down, 
They might have made of you 

A little house in a silent town 
Where dusky olives grew. 


Lamb of the Cross, You might have been 
Alive for many a day, 

Walking with those who held You dear 
Along some ancient way. 


If there was need for You to die, 
Why did they kill You so? 

Why did they make you tread the way 
That low men used to go. 


Wood of the Cross, you might have died 
Ere many years had passed, 

But now you will be blossoming 
As long as earth shall last. 


Lamb of the Cross, You might have been 
A myth, a passing dream; 

But now you are the Risen Lord 

Whom great and poor esteem. 


‘Reprinted from The Story of Jesus in the World’s Litera- 
ture, edited by Edward Wagenknecht; 1946; Creative Age Press. 


April 24: THE DISCIPLINES 
OF DISCIPLESHIP 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Montgomery J. Shroyer 
SCRIPTURE: LUKE 12:16-21; 14:27-33 


Discipline is not a new thing in Christian teaching 
but belongs to the background of Judaism. We can 
hardly understand in our day how Jewish fathers 
could be so severe. “Train up a child in the way he 
should go” is a very mild statement (Proverbs 22:6). 
In that apocryphal book which parallels Proverbs so 
closely are found instructions to a father on good 
discipline. We are shocked to read, “the man who 
loves his son will continually lay stripes upon him” 
(Ecclesiasticus 30:1), “beat him on the sides while 
he is a child” (Ecclesiasticus 30:12). The disci- 
plined son will not distress his father by bad be- 
havior but will be a joy to him even to his old age. 
Judaism treasured a system of law which was a dis- 
ciplinary code. Its purpose was to make the indi- 
vidual an obedient member of God’s community. 


When we talk of the hopeless contradiction, of 
how God the kind heavenly Father can be a stern 
Judge, we are caught in a modern dilemma and we 
forget the Jewish belief that “the Lord disciplines 
him whom he loves” (Hebrew 12:6). Jews never 
thought of God as a father who was afraid his chil- 
dren would cry if he punished them. And the heavy- 
enly Father whom Jesus knew called for obedience. 
Think of the very severe saying of Jesus at the con- 
clusion of the parable of the angry lord and the un- 
forgiving servant. “So also my heavenly Father 
will do to every one of you, if you do not forgive 
your brother from your heart” (Matthew 18:35). 


We should think of Jesus as a prophet and teacher 
who saw the need of a new order of discipline. The 
old system had run down, which is the way of many 
great movements. Jesus saw even the leaders of 
Judaism as men evading the main objectives of the 
law. There was outward conformity but no enthu- 
siasm. Fasting, alms-giving, and prayer were mere 
ritual with more concern for human approval than 
divine. Men avoided murder and adultery but 
secretly wished they could do both. Jesus set up a 
standard of inner discipline. He called men to face 
their opportunity of divine sonship, to act like sons 
of God. 


We should look again at Matthew’s arrangement 
of the discourses of Jesus. The first of his five 
sections (Matthew 5-7), is concerned with the dis- 
ciplines to which disciples should submit. Think of 
the demand of Jesus that disciples practice humility, 
sincerity, courage, and love. Thes@are the absolute 
requirements for those who expect to enter the king- 
dom of heaven. The next section (Matthew 8-10) 
deals with the work of the apostle and shows us 
how the messenger of the Lord must be patient 
under persecution, how he must go out meekly, rely- 
ing not on money, provisions, clothing, and certainly 
not a staff or heavy club. The apostle must preach 
the gospel and have faith that he will be received. 


We have with us still the hard sayings of Jesus— 
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“love your enemies, pray for those who persecute 
you,” “do not resist one who is evil,” “give to him 
who begs from you.” It is a strenuous discipline 
and we have been quite skillful in explaining how it 
no longer applies. It is not confined to the book 
written by Matthew the Jew, but Luke the Gentile 
sometimes gives even a stronger version of it 


In one of Luke’s passages used in our lesson we 
find the persistent opposition to wealth. Life does 
not depend on an abundance of possessions. The man 
is a fool who thinks full barns and storehouses can 
give a satisfied life. “Woe to you that are rich 
woe to you that are full... woe to you that laugh 
(Luke 6:24-25). And Luke also has the story of 
the rich man who missed the kingdom of God be- 
cause he could not get free from his load of wealth 
(Luke 18:18-30). 


Some have thought that perhaps Luke belonged 
to that strange order, along with James, which 
taken vows of poverty. We know of the Esse 
described in brief by Josephus (Antiquities of 
Jews XVIII. 1.5) and very fully by Philo Jud: 
(Every Good Man is Free, 75-91). They renour 
the commercial world, lived a communal life, 
disciplined themselves in Scripture reading 
prayer. The renunciation of wealth can be tr: 
back to Jesus himself, not merely to the Christ 
Church. Jesus saw a man’s first duty humble o! 
ience to God and practice of the virtues of the g 
life. He looked upon wealth as the evil which tur 
man aside from God and from virtue. Man 
better deny himself the pleasure of this wor 
goods if thereby he might become “rich toward Gx 


The discipline which Luke sets forth is m 
than mere renunciation of wealth. That has alw 
been an attractive proposition, a way of escape fr 
this world. Luke says the disciple must “renou 
all that he has” (Luke 14:33). In other wor 
there must be no divided loyalty. Remember t 
this passage of Luke follows the parable of the gr 
banquet. Men turned down the invitation becai 
they had fields, oxen, and wives to look after! (Lu 
14:15-24). Luke gives us the cruel statement t! 
a man cannot be a disciple unless he “hates” 
family. In short, the kingdom of God is at ha: 
and the disciple must choose between it and the co 
forts of home. The disciple must “‘bear his cross a 
come after me.” Whatever trivial thing we may c 
our “cross,” we should never lose the meaning 
the Cross as Jesus presented it. Those were t 
founding days. Men would have to break with t 
old order, perhaps with old friends. 


The Cross was no mere symbol, but a stark realit 
Some of the apostles found it, or at least its trag 
equivalent. The modern disciple who lives at pe 
fect ease in Zion needs to examine those disciplin 
again. He can explain that our times no longer c: 
for the literal application of such discipline, and | 
the same token the ought to understand why tl} 
church goes limping when it ought to set the pace. 
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Overcoming the Inferior 


NOTHING but the inferior can be trampled on 
but he is not inferior, however much he endures i 
his body on earth, who yet in spirit is rooted i 
heaven.—St. Augustine. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


After discussing the lesson for today, your stu- 
dents should feel understanding of and need for 
the quarterly temperance lessons along with a desire 
to help solve the alcohol problem in your own com- 
munity. 

LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The temperance lessons 


II. Temperance 

A. Discipline 

B. Counting the cost 
III. What can we do? 


You may begin the class by reminding the mem- 
bers that this is the final lesson on the unit, “Jesus 
Teaching and Healing,” and pointing out that it is 
quite suitable that this final lesson should be a 
temperance lesson. Call attention to the fact that 
the International Lesson Series has at least one 
lesson each quarter that is devoted to the study of 
temperance, especially as that term applies to the 
use of beverage alcohol. This practice was intro- 
duced in 1878 and has been continued ever since. It 
might also be of interest to note that the Methodists 
and the Quakers took the lead in instituting the 
temperance movement. 


The title of our lesson for today, “Disciplines of 
Discipleship,” suggests an interesting implication 
for temperance. One cannot read it without noting 
the similarity of the two words. Both come from a 
Latin word that means ‘“‘to learn.” The idea of dis- 
cipline evolved not from being compelled to do cer- 
tain things but from learning to do them. A disciple 
is one who learns. 


The Scripture lesson divides naturally into two 
parts, one the verses in Luke 12 and the other in 
Luke 14. Have the two incidents related with a 
minimum of comment from the notes so that the 
stories will stand out clearly in the minds of the 
students. 


Such questions as these may be used to encourage 
discussion: In what way did the rich fool lack dis- 
cipline? What had he failed to learn? What do we 
mean by a disciplined life? How do the teachings 
of Jesus discipline life? Why should a lesson on dis- 
cipline be a temperance lesson? How do you think 
a disciplined person will act regarding the use of 
alcoholic beverages? 


Be sure that the point is brought out that the 
disciplined life is regulated from within, that its 
security comes not from an abundance of material 
possessions but from abiding faith. The disciplined 
person has learned that physical and material ex- 
cesses do not make satisfaction or happiness. The 
disciplined life has learned the lesson that true 
temperance is the basis for good living. Many Chris- 
tians believe that temperance in the matter of 
alcoholic beverages means total abstinance. Why is 
this true? Make clear that we are aware that some 
persons seem able to indulge in the use of alcoholic 
beverages without apparent ill effect, but that many 
are not able to do so. No one knows when he begins 
to drink whether or not he will be one of those in- 
dividuals who will become alcoholics. True dis- 
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cipline will probably include abstinence from alcohol. 
Seifert (Adult Student) says, “There is no stamina 
in a bottle. Nor is courage to be found there, nor 
insight, nor any of those other qualities which the 
Kingdom builder finds essential. One cannot drown 
sorrows in strong drink.” 


How does counting the cost apply to the disciplined 
life? Let the class members give some of the values 
of foresight in matters of personal living. What 
costs are there to count before developing the habit 
of using alcoholic beverages? There are not only 
the dangers of becoming alcoholic; others also 
should be mentioned, such as automobile accidents, 
crime, ill health, influencing others, expense, and 
the like. These facts may be of interest in consider- 
ing the cost of alcohol. The brewers of England, a 
nation suffering from malnutrition, have used since 
the war began over four million tons of grain and 
over a billion pounds of sugar. In 1947 Americans 
spent over nine and a half billion dollars for alcoholic 
drinks; that is $66.94 per capita. Suppose that 
money had been used for CARE packages, for 
cancer research, or for some other humanitarian 
purposes. Alcoholic absenteeism loses two million 
man hours per month to American industry. Al- 
though deaths in traffic accidents have decreased in 
rate per one hundred million miles driven from 16.2 
in 1933 to 8.6 in 1947, the per cent of drivers who 
had been drinking in fatal accidents has increased 
from five to nineteen and the per cent of pedestrians 
involved in fatal accidents from six to twenty-four 
in the same period. If almost one fifth of the drivers 


and almost one fourth of the pedestrians involved 
in fatal accidents had been drinking, it seems rather 
obvious that there is one way in which such accidents 
might be lessened. About 22 per cent of prisoners 
in Sing Sing Prison are inebriates as judged by 
impartial observers. This is somewhat lower than 
some estimates based upon the word of prisoners or 
some other subjective method, but seems to be a 
fairly accurate figure. 


How can one achieve this discipline? It is very 
well to say to an individual, “Be disciplined,” but 
in practice it is not at all easy to achieve this end. 
If discipline is learning, how is this learning taught? 
What is the learning process? Francis W. McPeek 
says, “There have been millions of inebriates in this 
world and perhaps not more than a few hundred 
thousand have been brought back to sobriety. Yet 
a few hundred thousand is a great multitude. And 
of those inebriates who came back, tens of thousands 
were led by the counsel of religious friends to the 
consolation of religion.”' Prayer and faith in God 
have helped men to reach this discipline. One of the 
great problems of the chronic drinker is that he 
feels outcast from society. Can we do something to 
relieve this situation? What kind of treatment do 
“drunks” receive in our community? Social case 
work, pastoral counseling, decent housing, and 
medical treatment are some services that may be 
provided. 

Summarize the discussion, making plans for in- 
vestigation of conditions and taking steps to im- 
prove them. 


The Book That Is Alive 


Some years ago a well known advertising man cap- 
tured the headlines by writing a book about the 
Bible under the title, The Book That Nobody Knows. 
In spite of this somewhat cynical phrase, the Bible 
continues to lead the field as the best selling volume 
in print. If anything, interest in and demand for 
the Scriptures has increased in volume and intensity 
during and since the war. 


The vigorous efforts which the various Bible socie- 
ties are making to supply this increasing demand, 
together with the wide popular interest in the new 
translation of the Scriptures into English which is 
nearing completion, renders particularly timely an 
excellent study of The Bible in the Church which 
Robert M. Grant, professor of New Testament in 
the School of Theology at the University of the 
South has recently written for The Macmillan Com- 
pany ($2.50). In this volume the author has under- 
taken a short history of the place the Bible has 
occupied in the Church and the principles of inter- 
pretation that have been accepted. 

There is a brief chapter on “Jesus and the Old 
Testament,” pointing up both his deep reverence for 
the Scriptures and his thoroughly independent judg- 
ments of the relative value of various sections. This 
18 followed by a chapter on Paul and an appraisal of 


the use made of the Old Testament by the writers 
of the New. 


Then follows studies of the Bible in the second 


century, in the influential centers of Alexandria 
and Antioch, the period of the Middle Ages and the 
Reformation, the rationalist movement and the nine- 
teenth century. There is a chapter on Roman Cath- 
olic modernism, one on “Modern Protestant Inter- 
pretation,” and an attempt to forecast the direction 
in which Christian thinking about the Bible is 
moving. The closing chapter has some fine incisive 
observations about the whole problem of the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures. 


This is a book that any minister or teacher in the 
church, and many thoughtful laymen, might read 
to their profit. 

Charles E. Schofield. 





The Church and the Social Order 


CHURCH, LAW AND SOCIETY, by Gustaf Aulén; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948; 111 pp., $2.00. 


In this volume the great Christian statesman and 
Bishop of Strangiis, Sweden, examines the relation 
of the Church to law and society and shows why 
the Church must be deeply involved in problems 
affecting the social order.—Woodrow Geier. 

“The Role of Religious Bodies in the Treatment of Inebriety in 


the United States,” in Alcohol, Science and Society. Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, 1945. 
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LEARNING FOR LIFE DISCUSSIONS 


Living Religions 


By William Charles Walzer 


Professor of History of Christianity, 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers 


The material for pupils in this study appea 
pages 23-34 of the current issue of Adult 
dent. This course will continue through 
month. Topics for May are: May 1—Confucic 
and Taoism; May 8—Shinto; May 15—Islam; 
22—Judaism; May 29—Christianity. 


April 3: THE RELIGION 
OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
A. Why should we study living religions 
B. Why consider religion of primitive peo 


II. What is religion? 
A. What do we mean by “quest for fulfill 
of deepest needs”? 
B. Recognition of a spiritual realm. Is 
“incurably religious’? 
C. The search for security 
III. What are primitive religions like? 
A. What do religions all have in common? 
B. What do primitive religions have in « 
mon? 
C. Admirable things about primitive reli 
D. The deficiencies of primitive religion 


IV. The compulsion of Christian missions 
A. How does what we have learned t 
make the need for Christian missions n 
compelling? 


It has been said again and again in our day 1 
we are now as near as next-door neighbors to 
people on the other side of the world. We must un: 
stand them if we are going to get along with t! 
and have peace. Knowing the religion of a pe: 
is one of the best ways of coming to know the pe: 
themselves. Understanding their faith is necess 
if we wish to analyze their motives and tl 
actions. 

Our failure to understand the peoples of 
Soviet Union is in considerable measure a fail 
to appreciate the Russian Orthodox Christian fa 
which is still the religion of the vast majority 
Russians and our failure to understand the new 
ligion of communism which is the religion of 
leaders of the Soviet Union. 

Studying these other religions should show 
wherein Christianity is better and why we sho 
continue and greatly increase our missionary effo: 

The study of religions should help us appreci: 
the place of religion in culture. Secularism (c 
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regard for religious values) is challenging our faith 
on every hand. We must come to a clearer under- 
standing of the place religion has played and must 
play in the total culture if that culture is to survive, 

Let us try to be perfectly fair to these other re- 
ligions. We do not receive any help from merely 
ridiculing them and laughing at their customs. After 
all, they could probably find much to ridicule in the 
way that we practice our Christianity. 

A study of other religions can be very boring or 
it can be very challenging. This depends largely 
on the teacher’s preparation and forethought. The 
emphasis in this series ought to be on ideas rather 
than on factual details. It is also highly desirable 
that students should study the material in Adult 
Student ahead of time. Class members might have 
ideas on some subjects without having read the 
lesson. But most Christians know so little about 
other religions they will have to study the lesson 
in order to have background facts enough to par- 
ticipate intelligently in the discussion. 

Perhaps the best way to begin your discussion is 
to ask the class what value they feel there should 
come from the study of other living religions. You 
would be sure that they brought out such values as 
are mentioned above. This could lead quite naturally 
into the discussion of Braden regarding religion 
in its most elementary forms. What are the ‘‘deepest 
needs” which religion fulfills? What is the relation- 
ship between the search for security and religion? 
How would you distinguish between religion and 
magic? Is man “incurably religious?” 

This first lesson refers both to people who are 
in a primitive stage of culture now and to the re- 
ligion of our own early ancestors as far as we can 
discover what that was like. Major values in such 
a lesson lie in the discovery of what the beginnings 
of religion were like and of what the task of religion 
is in our culture. 

With that in mind, ask the class to name the 
factors which Braden lists as being common to all 
religions. Are there others which they would add? 
Do not dwell on this aspect of the subject too long, 
but the students must have some general ideas on 
religions as preparation for their study of specific 
religions. 

Now bring out in the discussion the things which 
primitive religions have in common. Have you 
ever wondered how many of your ancestors wor- 
shiped a stone, or the sun, or the stars, or some other 
object in nature? Animism is the name given to 
the belief that all things in nature, stones, trees, 
brooks, etc., have spirits. Why should more primi- 
tive peoples tend to have more gods? 

Among primitive peoples, practices in religion are 
more important than belief, although the two can- 
not be entirely separated, of course. The use of 
fetishes (be sure everyone knows the meaning of 
this word), dances, medicine men, and the establish- 


‘ment of taboos are other characteristics of primitive 


religions. You might ask how common these are, 
even among Christians. Do fetishes handicap our 


faith? Do some make a fetish of the Bible? There 
are people who always keep the Bible in a place of 

















honor on the table and who would never set anything 
on top of it, but they never open it to study it. Is 
that making it a fetish? 


Braden asks whether you know religious dances 
which still survive. Perhaps someone knows of that 
strange little sect called the Shakers because of 
their worshiping dance. Others may know of Indian 
religious dances. In some areas of the United States 
there are people who include the handling of poison- 
ous snakes in their worship services. Some of these 
make claims similar to those of ‘‘medicine men.” 
Explain the word “taboo.” Can the class think of 
taboos in connection with some kinds of Christian- 
ity? These should be accepted only where the facts 
are definitely known. , 


Braden says there is practically no irreligion 
among primitive peoples and that participation is 
taken for granted. Is that a good thing? Why or 
‘why not? What do you think causes the ‘“whole- 
hearted devotion” to their religion that Braden says 
is found among primitive peoples? 


What are the facts about primitive religions that 
make us wish to change the faith of these people 
to Christianity? What do we mean by a “construc- 
tive effect on life’? Finally, does what we have 
learned today show us the need for Christian mis- 
sions? Point out the fear basis of the primitive 
religions, demon ideas about disease, magic in farm- 
ing, etc. Summarize the main points brought out in 
the discussion. 


April 10: HINDUISM (1) 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
A. India and religion 
B. Why understand Hinduism? 


II. Why is Hinduism so difficult to define? 
A. What it is not 
B. “Any person who says he is a Hindu is one.” 


III. What are the basic ideas of Hinduism? 
A. What is Karma and how does it work? 
B. Transmigration 
C. What is salvation for most Hindus? 
D. What are the ways of salvation? 
1. How do they compare with Christian 
ideas of ways of salvation? 


IV. Salvation through knowledge 
A. What is birthlessness? 
B. What are systems of knowledge salvation? 
1. Oneness with soul of universe 
2. All is illusion 
C. How is the knowledge attained? 
1. Yoga 


Vv. Summary 


We come, in these second and third lessons, to 
something quite different from the primitive re- 
ligions and yet in many ways similar. Hinduism is 
thousands of years old and is a highly developed 
religion. Yet it has brought down from its earliest 
days some of the characteristics of primitive re- 
ligion. 

As Braden suggests, Hinduism and Indian life 
are always thought of together. This is so true 


that many persons make the unfortunate error of 
calling all natives of India Hindus. This is in part 
caused by the fact that we tend to reserve the word 
Indian for the American Indians. But not all the 
people of India are Hindus. Indeed, India has more 
Mohammedans by far than there are professed 
Christians in the United States. 


The leader might bring out that religion in India 
has that complete participation which we found 
characteristic of primitive faiths. There is no such 
thing as irreligion. Religion is basic to the social 
order and even representation in political governing 
bodies has been on the basis of the size of religious 
bodies. 


Leader and students should remember that the 
most characteristic fact about Hinduism is its va- 
riety in faith and practice. Braden brings out the 
most common beliefs and practices, but there are 
exceptions in some sects of Hinduism to almost 
everything that is stated. Could the same thing be 
said of Christianity in our country—with its 256 
denominations? Note what Braden says about what 
Hinduism is not. “Any person is a Hindu who says 
he is one.” What does this tell us about the faith? 
Is anyone a Christian who says he is one? 


What are the basic ideas of Hinduism in most 
of its forms? (1) Karma. Everyone should under- 
stand this widely-used term. It means not only 
reaping what one sows, but that there is an inevit- 
able retribution for every deed. The results of one’s 
good deeds are stored up in his favor, and of the 
evil deeds against him. Not a deed is lost. Is there 
any value in this idea of exact retribution for one’s 
sins and one’s good deeds? 


(2) Transmigration or rebirth or reincarnation 
is the return of an individual’s soul to life in this 
world under another form. Karma determines what 
the form will be—whether higher or lower than his 
present form. 


(3) Salvation is simply escape from this continual 
rebirth, and in most sects is reabsorption into the 
oneness of the universe. How does this differ from 
basic Christian ideas of what salvation is? Do the 
students think there is any relationship between 
the sufferings in crowded, half-starved, underprivi- 
leged India and their idea of salvation? Is there any 
such relationship in our country? 


(4) The ways of salvation are pointed out by 
Braden. He suggests that you point out these vari- 
ous ways as seen in the history of Christianity. 
Gnosticism (a system of salvation by knowledge) 
was the major Christian heresy of the first two 
centuries. The Protestant Reformation was essen- 
tially a rebellion against the medieval emphasis upon 
salvation by works. Protestantism rediscovered the 
essential Christian doctrine of justification by grace 
through faith: that we are saved by the grace of 
God when we trust him. This is the way of faith 
and devotion. 

You might ask whether there is now too much 
Protestant emphasis on good works. 

The remainder of this first lesson on Hinduism 
deals with that intellectual aspect of the faith which 
sees salvation, or escape from the “wheel of birth,” 
as coming through the mind or knowledge. The 
Upanishads contain the essentials of this philosophy 
—for it is more that than religion. The chief teach- 














ing is that there is but one real existence, e 
supreme Brahman, and that all creatures are merely 
manifestations of that existence. The ultimate aim 
is to become one with this Being. The way is to 
abolish all desire from one’s life. 


Other Hindu thinkers have claimed that the saving 
knowledge is the awareness that everything is i!- 
lusion. You don’t suffer; you just think you 
This philosophy says to the starving: “You are 
hungry; you just think you are.” Ask the c! 
Braden’s questions about such philosophies in 
country. The faith which teaches this idea in t 
country is Christian Science and New Thought, 
general. Christian Science is a new religion of 
last seventy years which claims that matter does 
exist; illness is not real; poverty is only imagina 
Someone has said with justification that so-cal 
Christian Science is neither Christian nor scienti 
Ask the class whether they think there is any me 
in the idea that all is illusion. 

The Yoga system, which Braden suggests is t 
usual way to discover this special knowledge, 
essentially asceticism or severe self-denial. It is co 
parable to the monastic movement in Christiani 
where individuals deny themselves, particula: 
bodily comforts, for the sake of purifying their sou 
What are the merits of the ascetic type of lif 
What are its shortcomings? Do you think Protesta 
denominations ought to have monasteries and | 
ligious orders? 

As a conclusion, summarize the main points v 
have learned about Hinduism in this lesson. Wh 
evidence does the class have that Hinduism is i 
fluencing Western thought? 


April 17: HINDUISM (2) 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
A. Quick review of last week: background 
B. Review of three ways of salvation 
C. Popular Hinduism as contrasted with phil 
osophic Hinduism 
II. Works versus faith 
A. What is the idea of salvation by works? 
B. What is the idea of salvation by faith? 
C. What is the relation between faith an 
works? 
III. What are the chief deities of Hinduism? 
A. Shiva and his sect 
B. Kali and her worship 
C. Vishnu and his incarnations 
1. What is incarnation? 
2. Krishna and the Bhagavad-Gita 
IV. Hinduism and caste 
A. What is caste? 
B. Can caste be Christian? 
C. Do we have an unofficial caste in the United 
States? 
V. What is the relation between the nature of 
the God and the religious worship and service? 
A. What is Christianity doing for Hinduism 
in this regard? 


B. How is India’s revolution Christianity’s 
opportunity? 

C. What would have to be the Christian ap- 
proach to win India to Christ? 


Most of the persons who claim that Christians 
should not send missionaries to India think that 
the religion of India is the high-type philosophic 
Hinduism we talked about last week. That is the 
type of Hinduism most often discussed and described 
in books on the world’s religions. But the vast ma- 
jority of India’s people have no such idealistic type 
of religion. Popular Hinduism is something quite 
different and in many ways quite revolting. 

Perhaps the best way to begin the discussion is 
to review the three ways of salvation in Hinduism: 
the way of knowledge, the way of works, and the way 
of faith and devotion. Our study of philosophic 
Hinduism dealt with the first of these. Today we 
come to the concluding lesson on Hinduism which 
will deal with the other two paths to salvation. 


Philosophic Hinduism had no god, unless one can 
call the pantheistic ‘‘soul of the universe” a god. 
Popular Hinduism not only has gods; it has thou- 
sands and thousands of them: one for every home, 
one for every village, one for every occasion, and 
one for every disease, etc. This is not unlike the 
patron saint idea found in some branches of Chris- 
tianity. But there are a few major deities who are 
looked upon as the real source of salvation. 


Ask the class to distinguish between salvation by 
works on the one hand and salvation by faith and 
devotion on the other. Be sure the class brings out 
the examples given by Braden in Adult Student. 
Perhaps they can add examples of their own. Re- 
call last week’s reference to the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. In the final analysis, salvation by works means 
that man earns his salvation. On the other hand, 
salvation by faith and devotion means that salvation 
is the free gift of God to the man who trusts him. 
In the latter case, good works follow faith. The 
believer is so devoted to his God that he wishes to 
do those things which the good God demands. This 
was the idea of Luther and the other reformers. On 
the other hand, the man who believes he must earn 
his salvation by good works does them for himself, 
hoping thereby to compel God to save him in justice. 
It seems to Protestants quite apparent that both 
Jesus and Paul thought in terms of a God who freely 
offered salvation to those who would accept in faith. 

It may be difficult for the class to grasp the idea 
of several gods and their satellites. Ask them to 
recall the hierarchy of gods and goddesses of Greek 
and Roman mythology. Point out what Braden says 
about the lesser related divine beings of the two 
chief gods, Shiva and Vishnu. You might mention 
that these two names, as all Indian names, are often 
spelled differently since the Indian languages do not 
have exactly the same letters that ours has. There 
are traditional idols of these two gods. Display a 
picture of one or both of them. 

Note the various aspects of Shiva. As a god he 
is sponsor of ascetics, but also destroyer of the age. 
His wife, Kali, is made both the object of idealistic 
worship and the excuse for the most crude sexuality. 
In the worship of these gods there is combined the 
crudest elements of primitive religion and advanced 
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religious ideals. What’s wrong with a god around 
whom such varied cults can flourish? 


Have someone tell what we mean by incarnation. 
Then ‘point out the belief that Vishnu has been in- 
carnated nine times and that a tenth incarnation is 
looked for—that some have thought that Jesus was 
the tenth incarnation of Vishnu. Vishnu incarnate 
has various names, the most popular being Krishna, 
apparently a man who actually lived and about whom 
some biographical facts are known. Note that 
Braden says that Krishna is sometimes called the 
“Indian Christ” but that here, too, there is a vulgar 
cult of Krishna as of Kali. 


What are the characteristics of the Krishna of the 
Bhagavad-Gita? Explain that this is a beautiful re- 
ligious poem. Have the class pronounce the name, 
which is pronounced just the way it is spelled. Per- 
haps you could bring a copy of the Bhagavad-Gita 
to class and read a few selected passages in addition 
to those quoted in Adult Student. Do not spend too 
much time with this, although it is perhaps the point 
at which Christians can best appreciate Hinduism. 
It might be pointed out that here is a starting 
point upon which one could build to lead Hindus to 
Christ. 


What is caste? Perhaps someone in the class 
could look up something about the caste system dur- 
ing the week and bring a short statement to the class 
at this point in the lesson. Krishna welcomed those 
of all castes and those of no caste. So would Jesus. 
Would Christians? Do we have an unofficial caste 
system in the United States? Some of the criteria 
for deciding this are the following: Are some groups 
forbidden to follow certain occupational pursuits? 
Are some groups arbitrarily forbidden to live in 
certain areas of our cities? Is there an artificial 
separation of people in their daily activity because 
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of race, creed, or national origin? What does Chris- 
tianity have to say about class and race distinction? 


Discuss Braden’s statement: “What matters 
supremely in religion is the nature of the god or 
gods to whom men give their loyalty, love, and 
service.” Does this account for the disgustingly 
low level of much Hindu worship? A few years ago 
Dr. Donald Ebright, a Methodist missionary in 
Moradabad, India, brought to the United States 
colored movies of Hindu religious ceremonies. 
Those of us who saw young boys slashing them- 
selves with knives, piercing themselves with spikes, 
bathing babies in the holy but filthy Ganges River, 
etc., will never need to have it proved to us again 
that India needs Christianity. 

It should be brought out, as Braden does, that 
Christianity has had an elevating effect on Hinduism 
in the Brahma-Samaj and in the lives of Hindus like 
Gandhi. If time permits, the class might like to 
discuss such a question as this: Although Gandhi 
did not accept Christ as Lord and Saviour, was there 
a sense in which he was a Christian? 

India is passing through a tremendous revolution 
—social, political, and economic. Thus is laid the 
foundation for a religious revolution in keeping with 
her new political autonomy and the aspirations of 
the vast outcaste population. No religion has so 
much to offer to meet India’s needs as does Chris- 
tianity. 

What would be the Christian approach in order 
to win India to Christ? Remember as you discuss 
this that the educational level of the country is very 
low: more than 85 out of every hundred persons can 
neither read nor write. Also where people have had 
so little opportunity, superstition is bound to be 
rife. Ask the class to be specific as to missionary © 
procedures for winning India. 

















April 24: BUDDHISM 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
A. Quick review of purpose of the course 
B. Relation of Buddhism to Hinduism 
II. Gotama the Buddha: who was he? 
A. Youth 
B. Seeking salvation 
C. Enlightenment 
III. What does Buddhism teach about way to sal) 
tion? 
A. The four noble truths 
B. The middle or eightfold path 
C. The five Buddhist commandments 
D. Is Buddhism merely an ethical philosoph 
E. Self-salvation 
1. Nirvana 
2. Monasticism 
IV. The spread of Buddhism 
. Gotama’s missionary work 
. The deification of Gotama 
Conversion of Emperor Asoka 
. Buddhism and Christianity 
. Doctrinal changes as Buddhism spreads 
1. Many Buddhas 
2. Saviour Buddhas: Amida 
F. Present static character 


V. Buddhism, Christianity and world peace. 


HUOW> 


The leader might begin by pointing out th: 
Buddhism grew out of Hinduism, that it was 
major religion in India for many centuries, but th: 
it has all but disappeared from India. On the oth¢ 
hand, it is found in nearly every country of tl 
Far East where it spread in its strongly missionar 
days. 

With appropriate questions bring out the stor 
of Gotama the original Buddha. Point out that i 
is difficult to be sure of the facts. Like that o 
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every great religious leader, the life of Gotama has 
become surrounded with scores of legends intended 
to emphasize his great achievement. Not long after 
his death it was taught that he had no earthly 
father, but had decided to leave a heavenly throne 
to enter his mother’s womb. Other stories of super- 
natural protection of Gotama arose. Are there 
such stories that have grown up around the person 
of Jesus? Which, for example? 


Have someone define Enlightenment in the Budd- 
hist sense. What were the ways which Gotama tried 
to discover the truth? Which was the most success- 
ful? In what sense was Gotama’s action and dis- 
covery a revolt against the gods? 

We are most interested in what Gotama realized 
in the Enlightenment—his teaching or the Buddhist 
tradition which influences contemporary Buddhism. 
Ask the class what the four “noble truths” are. Do 
they agree with the first that all life’s experiences 
are sorrowful? What about the second? Is all suf- 
fering the result of craving for things? 


What does the class think of Buddha’s way to 
overcome desire or craving? Is there any phase of 
man’s activity which is not covered in the Eightfold 
path? You might compare these elements with the 
teachings of Jesus. How do they compare with the 
Beatitudes, for example? What is the basic differ- 
ence in approach? What is the principle of ahimsa? 
Do you think Jesus taught some such principle? Do 
you think Christians ought to adopt some form of 
this principle—applying at least to human beings? 
Assuming that the principle of right livelihood 
means what Braden says, what American occupa- 
tions would that eliminate for a good Buddhist? 
Note the Buddhist commandments and compare them 
with the Ten Commandments of the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian tradition. Which does Buddha omit? Which 
does he have that is not in our commandments? Do 
you think it is a good one? 


Some say that Buddhism is an ethical philosophy 
rather than a religion. From what you know about 
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it, what do you think? Is Christianity primarily a 
religion or a way of life? Perhaps you will have to 
discuss first the difference between a religion and 
a way of life. 


Braden says that Buddhism is a self-salvation sys- 
tem. This is perhaps the point at which it differs 
most radically from Christianity. Note that it is 
practically impossible for the average layman to 
win salvation under the Buddhist system. One must 
be a full-time monk. Thus monasticism has become 
a central feature in the religion. Did monasticism 
become a significant feature in Christianity for the 
same reasons? What is Nirvana? 


Buddhism was at one time one of the great mis- 
sionary religions spreading through many cultures 
and many countries. But as it spread, doctrinal 
changes took place. What were some of them as 
listed by Braden? The Buddha is praised for achiev- 
ing his own Enlightenment or salvation. But some 
sects of Buddhism have gone as far as to say that 
there is a saviour through whom one is saved from 
the “wheel of birth.” Note for example the position 
of Amida in Japanese Buddhism. 


Ask the class to point out similarities between 
the teachings of Jesus and those of Buddha. List 
them if you have a blackboard. Buddha rebelled 
against ritualism, caste, extreme asceticism, and 
the kind of gods Hinduism offered in his day. What 
would Jesus’ idea be on each of these? Then list 
the basic differences. What does Jesus have to offer 
that Buddha does not? Does Buddha have something 
worth while that we do not find explicitly in the 
teachings of Jesus? What’s wrong with the idea 
that man can be good without believing in God? 
Are very many people good for goodness’ sake? 

Raise the question: “Is there anything that 
Buddhism might contribute to Christianity to its 
advantage?” Is there found in Buddhism a value 
meditation which many Christians have over- 
looked? Does the Buddhist have more to say about 
how religion affects everyday ethical decisions? 
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What would happen if all the Christians and all 
the Buddhists actually lived up to the ideals of 
Jesus and Buddha? Do you think we could work 
together for world peace? Do you think it would 
have an effect on world peace? Do you think it 
would make any difference in the attitude of the 
world toward the Soviet Union? Ask these ques- 
tions of the class as time and interest permit. 


What is satyagraha? Do you think it was actually 
a decisive factor in the winning of independence for 
India? 

Summarize the chief points which have come out 
of the discussion of Buddhism, emphasizing (1) 
an appreciation of the good that is in the Buddhist 
system, and (2) the reasons why Buddhists should 
be converted to Christianity. 


Oyo CO GH 


On America’s Prevailing Mood 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SECULARISM, 
edited by J. Richard Spann, 1948. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 296 pp., $1.50, paper; $2.50, 
cloth. 

Secularism is the organization of existence to the 
exclusion of God. It is an attitude of indifference 
more dangerous than atheism. It is the prevailing 
mode of American life and the chief enemy of the 
Christian faith. 

We hear much about secularism from pulpits 
nowadays, so for this reason The Christian Faith 
and Secularism ought to help us understand the 
nature of secularism, how secularism affects present- 
day culture, and how the Church may witness more 
effectively in a secularized culture. This book, com- 
posed of twenty-two lectures by leaders in church, 
educational, industrial, and political life, exhibits 
the inevitable weaknesses of all such books. Some 
parts of it are good—other parts mediocre. But it 
is in the main a stimulating volume for leaders of 
adult groups.—Woodrow Geier. 
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Adult Bible Course 


April 3: IN THE LAND 
OF BABYLON 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 





By Walter Russell Bowie 


Graduate Professor of Practical Theology and Dean 
of Students, Union Theological Seminary 


As Dr. Longacre has pointed out, the reigns of 
David and Solomon stood out in the long memories 
of Israel as the mountain tops of the nation’s p1 
and greatness. In this one respect of the emine 
which they represented, David and Solomon mi 
seem to be alike. In other and important ways 
two men and their kingships were extraordina1 
different. 

In the period of David, life in Israel had 
advanced very far beyond the rough and sim 
conditions which were characteristic of the ti 
of the Judges. Israel was still battling for 








disputed possession of Palestine. When David won 
the loyalty of all the people, got possession of the 
citadel of Jerusalem and made it his capital, and 
developed sufficient military strength so that Israel 
could maintain itself against actual or potential 
enemies, he had laid the foundation on which a more 
elaborate civilization could be built. The situation 
of the land was such that it had almost unparalleled 
possibilities for quick material development. It was 
a bridge over which much of the richest commerce 
of the world that lay to the south and east of the 
Mediterranean had to pass. With the sea on one side 
and the desert on the other, the caravan routes 
between Egypt and the Mesopotamian empires must 
of necessity go through this territory which David 
had consolidated and to which Solomon fell heir. 

In Solomon’s reign, trade and commerce so in- 
creased that there was quick and conspicuous pros- 
perity. The First Book of Kings paints the kingdom 
of Solomon in glowing and doubtless exaggerated 
colors, but nevertheless the central impression it 
gives is true: namely, that under Solomon there 
were the beginnings of wealth and luxury which 
Israel had never known before. 

Both at the time and afterward, the nation was 
proud of that. Unregenerate human nature does al- 
ways tend to be proud of what puffs up a sense of 
its own importance. But a more significant fact 
is that Israel was more proud of David than of 
Solomon. Solomon was richer than David, and he 
created for himself surroundings which were much 
more glittering, but, nevertheless, it was David who 
instinctively was held in higher honor. Nor was 
that mainly because David was the father and 
Solomon the son. It was because of a deeper and 
truer understanding. Solomon made more show, but 
David was of finer substance; and it was the greater 
man rather than the more glittering monarch whom 
Israel made its hero. 

That was not an accident. In all its history, the 
people of Israel had its full share of human ignor- 
ance, sins, and shortcomings. But it had this great 
quality which every nation needs. In the long run, 
it estimated men and events not in the world’s terms, 
but in God’s terms. It understood that material 
conditions were secondary and that it was character 
which counted most. 

The strength which Solomon gave to the kingdom 
was a dangerous strength. In modern terms, it was 
a strength of money, and money can be the root of 
many evils. When Rehoboam, Solomon’s son, in- 
herited his father’s wealth, he allowed it to produce 
in him a conceit of self-importance which made 
him think that he was not subject to criticism or 
any questionings. When men came to him complain- 
ing of injustice and oppression, he tried to brush 
them aside with arrogance and insult. In so doing 
he roused against himself a moral protest which 
split his kingdom. 

Power like Rehoboam’s which has never been de- 
served, inherited wealth or prestige or established 
place which no longer holds itself responsible for the 
general human welfare, will always be vulnerable. 
Unless authority is deserved, it will be challenged 
by the fundamental instincts of humanity; and be- 
fore that challenge, the pretense of power —— has 
no moral substance will collapse. 

Those aspects of greatness in Israel which were 
morally hollow did collapse. For awhile under 

























































Solomon and at the beginning of Rehoboam’s reign, 
Israel imagined that importance was measured in 
the same terms that were taken for granted by the 
alien empires—in terms of size, riches, military 
power. 

But as a matter of fact, as Dr. Longacre has sug- 
gested, the real greatness of Israel came from what 
the eyes of the world might have regarded as insig- 
nificant, out of the little city of Jerusalem, out of 
a temple and the worship which centered there. 
The very name of Jerusalem is a symbol of the 
immortal fact that spiritual realities outlast the 
mightiest things that materialism can create. Baby- 
lon and Nineveh had a magnificence which Jeru- 
salem never even faintly approached. Damascus 
was more beautiful. Tyre and Sidon possessed a 
more imperial reach. But the names of those cities 
belong to the dead, while the name of Jerusalem 
continually quickens in men’s hearts a sense of the 
living God. Look at our hymnbooks and see how 
the name of Jerusalem is ringing there. As a mere 
physical place, Jerusalem is unimportant, but it is 
the everlasting evidence that what physically seems 
unimportant may represent a quality of thought, of 
desire, of spiritual aspiration, which influences his- 
tory unendingly. 

Yet it is hard for us to believe that God, who 
has been revealed to us in the little place, is a God 
who is greater than the showy circumstances of a 
world where he is forgotten. 

Humanly speaking, it was no wonder that the 
people of Israel, when they were carried off captives 
to Babylon, had difficulty in believing that God was 
still with them as strength and power. Babylon 
seemed so huge and overwhelming. How could they 
go on clinging to the religion which they had had 
at home? That, in effect, is what a great many 
modern people feel when they come from the little 
country church or the intimate congregation in the 
small town where worship has seemed warm and 
real, and find themselves plunged into what seems 
the pagan loneliness of a great city. They may sup- 
pose that God has been left behind, and in their 
religious life they may begin to drift indifferently, 
as though that were so. But God, as the exiles of 
Israel learned, is not confined to any place. He will 
go with us into every Babylon. 


Aids to Teaching 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership Education, 
General Board of Education 


We have seen the events which led to the fall of 
Judah and the taking of the Jews into Babylon as 
captives. This Sunday we are beginning a new unit 
of study which deals with the result of this Babylo- 
hlan captivity upon the lives and religion of the 
Hebrews. There will be eight lessons in this unit, 
and it is entitled, “Singing the Lord’s Song in a 
Strange Land.” The purpose of this series of les- 
sons is to make men and women aware of the 
tremendous religious significance of the Exile. 

You will find your teaching more meaningful if 
you will take time now to read through all four 


lessons for this month. If you do, you will be able 
to plan your work for all four Sundays and will see 
the study as a whole and so understand the relation 
of one lesson to the others. 

After a survey of all four lessons, turn back to 
the one for this Sunday. Read carefully the ma- 
terials in Adult Student and in ADULT TEACHER. If 
you have any books on the Old Testament, turn to 
them and see what they have to say about this period 
of exile in the life of the Hebrew race. Now you 
are ready to decide on your purpose or aim for this 
Sunday’s lesson. 

This lesson will succeed if the members of the 
class understand the cause and conditions of the 
Exile, feel the frustration of the Hebrews, and 
understand how out of the Exile came a greater 
faith and a stronger people. 

You might begin like this: “Have you ever had 
anything happen to you that was so bad, so ut- 
terly bad, that your religion was not big enough 
for it? At a time like that there is an alternative: 
You can just ignore your religion, realizing its in- 
adequacy, or you can cling to your faith until it 
becomes big enough to handle the situation. How 
the people of Israel reacted to their crisis of exile 
when their religion was completely inadequate is 
the issue we shall discuss today. To get a complete 
picture we shall need to review events leading up 
to the capture of Jerusalem.” 


I. A Look at the Past. 


Let us spend a few minutes in reviewing the 
Hebrew past. 

1. Who was the first king of Israel? Who chose 
him? Why? How well did he succeed? Who was 
Saul’s successor? What was the Hebrews’ evaluation 
of David? Do you think it was justified? What did 
he do for the kingdom? 

2. Who was David’s successor? How good a king 
was Solomon? What did he accomplish? 

3. What happened following the reign of Solo- 
mon? What was the Northern Kingdom called? 
The Southern Kingdom? What were the moral and 
religious conditions in these countries? How do you 
know? Name some of the men who spoke out against 
the conditions of their day. What did they say? 

4. When did the Northern Kingdom fall? To 
whom? Why did Judah survive longer? Do you 
think there was any relationship between the evil 
in Israel and Judah and their fall? Did the prophets 
think so? Why? What made Judah extremely im- 
portant in the history of the Hebrew religion? 


II. Exiles. 


1. How do you imagine these people felt who were 
taken away from their homeland to an alien country? 
Can you conceive of the despair and disillusionment 
that they experienced? Has any people in our day 
had similar experiences? Have you ever tried to 
put yourself into their place? How do you think you 
would feel if it happened to you? 

2. Ask the class to open their Bible to Psalms 137 
and have someone read this chapter aloud. Do you 
catch the note of tragedy and despair here? 

3. What made the exile of the Hebrews uniquely 
tragic from their viewpoint? What was their con- 
cept of Jehovah? Was he the only God, or were there 
other gods? 

4. Over what did Jehovah rule? What were his 
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boundaries? Was this idea of a god connect: 
a certain piece of land a unique concept? 

5. What seemingly had happened when Jud 
defeated? What relation did that seem to es 
between Jehovah and the god of Babylon? 
did this exile do to the formal worship of Je) 
Why? 

6. Can you now see the utter despair 
Hebrews and the cause of it? Do you see h 
adequate théir religion was? Why? 


III. Jeremiah and the Exiles. 


1. Was Jeremiah, the prophet whom we 
studied for the past two Sundays, one of 
exiles? Did he have any message for these ca 
in Babylon? (See Jeremiah 29:1-14.) 

2. Did he think this period of captivity 
be long or short? What did he advise the pex 
do about it? Did Jeremiah tell the children of 
that they would eventually return to their home 
Why did he think so? What revolutionary id: 
Jeremiah proclaim concerning Jehovah? H«: 
you imagine the exiles reacted to this letter 
Jeremiah telling them that Jehovah was in Bab 
What effect was such an idea to have upon tl} 
ligion of the Hebrews? What was naturall) 
next great step in their growing concept of Go 

3. Did the exiles follow Jeremiah’s advice 
how they should live during their exile? What 
the result of it? 

IV. Expanding Horizons. 

1. Was Babylon similar to Judah? What 
some of the differences? Which was the gre: 
Jerusalem or the city of Babylon? Which ha 
more magnificent buildings? Which was the 
advanced in culture and education? 

2. How did these captives respond to the sple 
of Babylon? Did they meet with new ideas a 
religion too? Did these ideas have any influenc 
them? Did they accept the god of the Babyloni 
Were they tempted to do so? Why? 

3. Do you see now why it was difficult for 
Hebrews to “sing the Lord’s song in a strange la 


V. Ezekiel’s Vision. 


1. Jeremiah was not alone in declaring that 
ter days were coming and that still Jehovah c: 
for and watched over his children. Who was ano 
man who proclaimed better times ahead? 

2. Was Ezekiel one of the exiles? When wa 
carried away? How long after this did he s 
prophesying? For how long did he prophesy? 

3. Have you tried to read the first chapter 
Ezekiel? Did you understand it? Why not? \ 
is it in such language? Were all prophets calle: 
such strange ways? How about Isaiah? 

4. If you have time, read this first chapter 


gether in class. You should read it in advance, us 


a commentary to help you understand it. 
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5. What did Ezekiel do following this call? V 


it an important thing that he should proclaim 


his people that Jehovah had spoken to him i1 


vision even in Babylon? Why? 


You can close this lesson by pointing out h 


inadequate the religion of the Hebrews was 


the crisis of Exile but how God helped them att: 


a faith great enough to meet their need. 


Ask the class to read for next Sunday the n 
terials in Adult Student and the Book of Ezekiel 


April 10: EZEKIEL 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By Walter Russell Bowie 


In the parallel material in Adult Student, it is 
suggested that the Book of Ezekiel is shorter than 
one might suppose it would have been. As Ezekiel 
carried on his prophetic ministry for twenty-two 
years, surely he must have said much more than 
has been recorded. 

No doubt he did. But it is to be remembered that 
it is not voluminousness which makes a man’s mes- 
sage significant. A man may speak a great many 
words and yet not say much; and on the other hand, 
a comparatively limited record may contain the 
essence of immeasurable truths. Consider the brevity 
of the Ten Commandments. Remember that in the 
case of Elijah we have only the indirect record of a 
few sentences that he spoke. The Books of Amos 
and of Hosea are very brief, but their brevity is no 
measure of their importance. Even with Jesus, the 
sentences in the Gospels which te!l us what he said, 
all added together, would make only fifty or sixty 
pages of a small-sized book. But the measure of 
the Lord’s Prayer or any one of the parables is not 
according to its length. It is the height and depth 
of the spiritual influence which they let loose. So in 
all history, the great utterances are not those which 
are most extensive. They are those in which there 
is an intensity of conviction and a fire of inspira- 
tion which make them like a blazing light. 

With respect to Ezekiel, it is true that what he 
wrote is not always easy to understand. As Dr. 
Longacre has pointed out, his truth is often cast 
in great symbols and oriental imageries. Always in 
reading the Bible we have to remember this pictorial 
quality of the Hebrew mind. The Hebrews did not 
think in propositions and syllogisms, but in great 
projections of truth which a man seemed to see, and 
not merely to state in logical terms. This is the 
quality of poetry rather than of bare prose, and one 
has always to note that the truths of the Bible may 
be thus conveyed through imagination and not 
through labored definition. To illuminate this fact 
of the immense part which the pictorial imagination 
plays in the message of the Bible, read Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick’s Pilgrimage to Palestine and Abraham 
Rihbany’s The Syrian Christ. 

One of the supreme contributions which Ezekiel 
made to Israel’s thought of the relation of man to 
God was his emphasis upon the individual. Here 
he was wrestling with a real difficulty, and the great 
insights of religion often come into being because 
hard facts honestly faced crack the shell of old 
assumptions and make men’s minds move out into 
a larger area of truth. It is the glory of the Old 
Testament that it shows men who felt that they 
must present their doubts and their inescapable 
questions squarely before the face of God, and that 
God would consider it not irreverent but altogether 
right that they should do so. Abraham (Genesis 
18), confronted by the possible destruction of 
Sodom, which he thought would be indiscriminate 
and therefore wrong, cried out: “Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right?” The prophet Habakkuk, 
facing the problem of the people of Israel being 
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punished at the hands of a nation less righteous 
than themselves, dared to say: “Thou that art of 
purer eyes than to behold evil, and that canst not 
look on perverseness, wherefore lookest thou upon 
them that deal treacherously, and holdest thy peace 
when the wicked swalloweth up the man that is more 
righteous than he” (Habakkuk 1:13). 

So Ezekiel dares to challenge a long accepted and 
deeply entrenched idea that God dealt with a whole 
nation, as it were, en bloc, without regard for the 
individual. That is the sort of idea that primitive 
men naturally held. The tribe is everything, the 
person next to nothing. Dictators, like Hitler, who 
wanted to create the ruthless solidarity of a totali- 
tarian state, followed this same conception. But the 
greatness of Ezekiel was his proclamation that God 
does care for the individual, and does regard the 
realities of faithfulness or unfaithfulness in a man’s 
own soul. 

Ezekiel did not express the whole truth—and 
who, indeed, has expressed it?—of the relation 
between social conditioning and individual freedom. 
But he did bring into everlasting notice the side of 
the truth which had been ignored, the dignity of 
the individual as separate from the crowd. Demo- 
cratic freedom as well as real religion depends on 
that. 

Whether in regard to the individual or the nation, 
Ezekiel had a profound and courageous faith in 
the redeeming grace of God. He lived in a time 
and in circumstances which might well have made 
a man discouraged, but his ultimate conviction is 
expressed in his thrilling vision of the Valley of Dry 
Bones. He saw that the winds of God could blow 
upon them and stir them again miraculously into life. 

History again and again has shown the vindica- 
tion of that kind of faith. Often a generation has 
been ready to say, “Our bones are dry and our hope 
is lost.” Then comes some new quickening wind 
of the divine spirit. Francis of Assisi comes to 
medieval Italy. Martin Luther comes to stir the 
corrupt complacency of the Roman church. John 
Wesley arises to arouse the smug ecclesiasticism of 
eighteenth-century England. The pioneers of mod- 
ern missions wake a new vision in what might have 
been a stodgy Christianity. Ezekiel’s vision is not 
a curious dream in an old book. It is a picture of the 
kind of spiritual fact which can be repeated when 
men are desperately eager for the coming of the 
winds of God. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


The Book of Ezekiel is much too long to be studied 
In detail in one Sunday. However, we can in one 
Sunday help our students get the great ideas which 
were expounded by this prophet of the Exile. If 
possible you should read all of the Book of Ezekiel, 
using a commentary to help in the understanding of 
many passages. Give special attention to chapters 
1-8; 14:12-23; 18:1-32; and 37:1-14. Also read the 
comments by Bowie in this magazine and by Long- 
acre in Adult Student. 

Because of the abundance of material you will 


have to decide upon those passages and ideas that 
you think are of most significance. In the materials 
below I have done this, according to my best judg- 
ment. 

This lesson will be successful if members of the 
class realize how a truer concept of God turned the 
exiles in Babylon from despair to hope and how 
their defeat was transformed by God into ultimate 
victory. 

You may want to introduce this lesson in one of 
several ways. For instance, you may begin with a 
reminder of the plight of the Jews as related in 
the lesson last Sunday and how Jeremiah from a 
distance helped them and that the lesson today is 
about the prophet, Ezekiel, whose contribution was 
tremendous. Or you may want to begin with some 
questions such as: Do you think that “all things do 
work together for good to them that love God”? Did 
it for these exiles from Palestine? In what way? 

Or, again, you might introduce this lesson with 
the statement: ‘‘Many people say it does not matter 
what we think, but the thing important is what we 
do. Do you agree with that idea? Is what we think 
important? Why? Is what you think about God im- 
portant? Why? Was it important for the exiles in 
Babylon? Why? Today we are going to see just 
how important it is to believe certain things about 
God.” 


I. Ezekiel Among the Exiles. 


1. Who was Ezekiel? When did he live? In what 
country was he born? In what country did he die? 
When did he come to Babylonia? Why did he come? 

2. When did Ezekiel begin prophesying? (If the 
class did not have time to study the call of Ezekiel 
last Sunday, it should be done now.) Describe his 
call to prophesy. Do you imagine the Jews were 
surprised that in Babylon he was called by Jehovah 
to be a prophet? Why? 

3. Was Ezekiel promised that all the children of 
Israel in Babylon would accept his teaching and fol- 
low his dictates? What were the instructions that 
the Lord gave Ezekiel about his work? Is this God’s 
way of working today? Why does he not guarantee 
results? 

4. You may want to have the class members open 
their Bibles and read portions of the call of Ezekiel. 
Try to help them not to become confused by the 
pictorial language of this book. 


II. The Type of Prophecy. 


1. Was Ezekiel a “gentle and sweet” prophet? 
What did he have to say about the evil persons 
among the Hebrews? 

2. What was his idea about the members of his 
race who were still in Jerusalem? What did he 
prophesy would be the fate of Jerusalem? Have 
your class turn to Ezekiel 14:12-23 and read this 
portion of the prophecy concerning the doom of 
Jerusalem. 


III. Ezekiel’s Concept of Personal Responsibility. 

1. What idea did the Israelites have concerning 
sin and punishment? Did the sin of one person 
cause many persons to be condemned? Were they 
right in this idea? To what degree? 

2. What responsibility did an individual have for 
his personal living? (Have someone describe the 
Hebrew concept of the individual being merely a 
unit in the race and that he prospered or suffered 
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according to whether or not the nation sinne 

3. Did Ezekiel accept this age-old idea? hat 
did he have to say about sin and punishment? hat 
made him face this question so realistically 

4. Read, or have read in class, Ezekiel 18:1-32. 
How important was this new idea of Ezekiel] 

5. Do you think he was right? To what devree 
is each person responsible for his own sin? Is there 
also a social element in sin and its consequences? 
Did Ezekiel oversimplify this matter? 

6. What did this idea of a personal responsibility 
mean to the exiles in Babylon? Do you imag it 
affected their way of living? Why? 

7. Did it make any difference what these people 
believed about God and their relationship to n? 
Does it always make a difference what people nk 
of God? Why? 


IV. Ezekiel’s Vision of the Valley of Dry Bon 


One of the best known and most vivid portions of 
Ezekiel is his account of his vision of the valley 
of dry bones. Here, again, it might be wise to read 


or have read this portion of the prophecy (37:1 ¥ 

1. What do you think of this vision? What do 
you imagine the people in Ezekiel’s day thought of 
it? Why? What does this story mean? Did it 


April 17: RECORDS OF THE PAST 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By Walter Russell Bowie 


The exiles are pictured as carrying into Babylon 
the old documents which were their treasu 
records. It is a blessed thing when men have se 
enough to understand the value of their own | 
tory. It would have been easy for the exiles to h 
been too thoughtless or impatient or discouraged 
bother with carrying old writings, when it mi: 
have seemed that there were so many other thir 
more practical and more important. But the f: 
that we have the Old Testament at all is a witn: 
to the fine realization of the people of Israel that 
nation’s life is tied up with its great traditio1 
and that come what may, these must not be lost. 

Later on in Hebrew history there were to 
periods, for example in the heroic struggle of t 
Maccabees against the paganism of the Syrian co 
querors, when men laid down their lives to prot« 
the Scriptures and to keep them from being d 
stroyed. They knew that there was no use for 
nation to exist if it lost the transmitted ideals an 
convictions which were its very soul. 

There is a thought here which may well arre 
us with a contemporary and immediate applicatio 
How diligently are we in America trying to mal 
sure that we shall remember and preserve all th 
ideals of political freedom and human opportunit 
which the fathers of this country lifted up as 
new torch of inspiration in the world? How far ar 
we making sure that the religious convictions whic! 
have represented all that was most virile and whole 
some in our lives as a people shall not be obscure: 
or forgotten or left behind, because of a false ide: 
that on whatever march we go there are materia 


bring hope or despair to the people who heard it? 
Do you imagine they believed it? Why? 

2. Was this a new idea to the Israelites? Did it 
take courage to proclaim such an idea in a situation 
such as this man was in? Why? 

3. Do you find any hope for our day in this story? 
What? Is this actually the way God does work? 

4. If one accepts this idea of God, what does it do 
to his attitude toward life? Do you think we are 
justified in believing that God will resurrect and pre- 
serve that which is best? Why do you think so? 

To conclude this lesson you may want to say some- 
thing of the magnificent results that came from the 
insight that this one man had into the nature of 
God; how his faith in God’s goodness and God’s 
fairness made him believe that God would not desert 
his people. You may want to bring out clearly how 
God can take the worst circumstances and bring out 
of them that which is good, and that no circumstance 
is so bad but that by bringing God into it, it can be 
redeemed. 

Ask the members of your class to read the lesson 
in Adult Student and the Bible references found in 
the lesson. Suggest that they try to list the good 
things which grew out of the Exile. 


(1) 


things which are more important to take along? 

The Exile in Babylon was, of course, a dark and 
bitter chapter in the history of Israel. Yet great 
blessings grew out of it; as, indeed, the deep plow- 
ing of the iron of adversity and affliction does often 
produce new fruitfulness in the hearts of individuals 
and of nations. 

In the Exile in Babylon, the people of Israel were 
forced to examine again what elements in their in- 
heritance and what possibilities in their lives were 
really precious. They understood now more deeply 
than they had before the meaning of worship. They 
learned to give a new reverence to the Sabbath, and 
to see that this deliberately intensive day of devo- 
tion could give dignity to the whole week. Above all, 
in this period they developed the institution of the 
synagogue. That was something extraordinarily new 
and vital. The observances in the Temple had been 
mostly a matter of outward ritual. Now, in the 
synagogue, the worship of God was linked with 
the immediate realities of life and conduct. And it 
is not only through the life and worship of the 
Jewish people that the institution of the synagogue 
has exerted its enormous influence. The synagogue 
was the prototype of the early Christian churches, 
and our worship today is stamped with the character 
which the synagogue first expressed. As Dr. Ernest 
F. Scott has written in The Nature of the Early 
Church: . 

“The Synagogue was a new creation, growing 
directly out of the religious genius of Israel... . 
The rise of the Synagogue may be compared, in its 
historical significance, with the invention of print- 
ing, though in some ways it marked an even greater 
revolution. By the art of printing, knowledge was 
set free, so that all men could have access to what 
had formerly been the privilege of the few. The 
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Synagogue made it possible for the mass of men to 
participate in the higher religion. Without it the 
work of the prophets would have gone for little.” 

So the influence of the synagogue continues, and 
will continue, “as long as men interpret their re- 
ligion in terms of the moral life.” 

During the Exile in Babylon, as Dr. Longacre 
points out, the Hebrew people began to collect and 
to interweave the histories they had brought with 
them from the old land. Among these were the 
documents known today only by labels “J” and “E.” 
Who were the living men hidden now behind these 
labels? Nobody knows. But the very fact that they 
are unknown makes us remember how much of the 
beautiful values of human inheritance result from 
the efforts of persons who have no personal fame. 
Our direct knowledge of them is lost, but what they 
did is not lost. In every generation that may be 
true. It is not only those whose names are written 
in the newspapers or preserved in history, but often 
the patient, faithful, and forgotten people, who in 
the balances of time and in God’s sight have been 
great. 

One other truth comes to us in this lesson from 
Ezekiel. The Israelites believed in a God “who, 
throughout their history, had been their guide, their 
protector and their friend. Their glory was really 
his glory. He was their God and they were his 
people.” (Seifert, Adult Student.) 

Always the message of the Old Testament is not 
only that man was seeking God, but that God was 
seeking man. Human redemption does not depend on 
our striving. It needs only our answer to the ever- 
lasting outreach of the grace of God. Francis 
Thompson used a bold and striking metaphor to 
express a great reality when he wrote his poem, “The 
Hound of Heaven.” So, not to be evaded, the pursu- 
ing love of God follows us. That is the message of 
the Old Testament: that God has not lost track of 
us, however vagrant and rebellious may have been 
our ways, and that at last his pursuit will bring us 
home. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


The lesson for the next two Sundays will be dull 
unless you, the teacher, catch a vision of the great 
importance of the religious development which took 
place during the Exile. If you do catch this vision, 
and can help your students see it, then the lessons 
will be vital and extremely significant. It was dur- 
ing the Exile that some unknown persons began to 
lay the foundations for the Old Testament which is 
the basis for three of the world’s great religions: 
Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism. 

This lesson will be successful if the members of 
the class realize how God led the Jews to transform 
their defeat and Exile into a door to new and 
greater religious thinking and living. 

You may want to begin with a statement such as 
this: “For the past two Sundays we have been study- 
ing what happened to the lives and thought of the 
Jewish people when, as a defeated nation, they were 
dragged out of Palestine into Babylon. We have 


‘From The Nature of the Early Church, by Ernest F. Scott; 1941; 
harles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. Used by permission. 
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seen how their defeat and difficulties forced them 
to rethink their lives and their religion. We saw 
Ezekiel declaring to them that Jehovah was still a 
great God and that He still was their God and that 
He would make of them again a great nation, even 
as the prophet had seen in a vision the Lord restor- 
ing life to dry bones in a valley. The experience of 
these Hebrew people illustrates graphically for us 
the fact that all things do work together for good 
to persons who love God. Today we shall see more 
illustrations of this same truth.” 


I. Documents That Were Brought to Babylon. 


1. Imagine that by some ill fate America should 
be captured and we were taken into some other 
country as exiles. What would you take with you? 
Would such an experience make us re-evaluate our 
possessions? What books would you take with you? 
Would you take a Bible? Why? Would you take 
a copy of the Declaration of Independence? What 
about the American Constitution? Do you think 
they would be interesting reading if you were 
exiled elsewhere? Why? 

2. Were the exiles from Judah allowed to take _ 
anything with them? What? Were they considered 
slaves or merely captives? How do you know? 
(Have a member read II Kings 25:27-30 to the 
class. ) 

3. Did these Hebrews have any books to take 
with them? Their books were not books in the 
sense we speak of books, but they were writings and 
documents, were they not? What kind of writings 
did the Hebrews bring along with them? Why did 
they bring these? 

4. Who had accumulated these writings? Where 
were they kept? By whom? For what purpose? 
About when did the Hebrews start keeping religious 
and state documents? Were these documents im- 
portant to the exiles? Why? Were they less im- 
portant or more important than they had been in 
Palestine? Why? 

5. Did these exiles do any writing themselves 
during this time? How do you account for this new 
interest and activity in religious and literary 
affairs? Do we know what any of the religious writ- 
ings were that were brought into Babylon? What 
were some of these? 

6. Do you remember some months ago when we 
began this study we talked about the documents 
which we designated as “J” and “EK”? Do you 
remember what we said about them? How did they 
get these names? Do you remember any place 
where both are found in the Old Testament telling 
the same story in different ways? What was the 
source of these writings? What was the purpose 
of the persons who first collected and wrote down 
these stories? 


II. Prose. 


1. Why were these writings especially treasured 
by these captives in Babylon? Was it natural for 
these exiled people to want to look back upon their 
nation as one that had been great? Why? Do you 
agree with Longacre’s second reason that the stories 
“were intrinsically interesting and splendidly told’? 

2. What were some of the stories that were told 
in these documents? How do you imagine these 
captives felt when reading such stories as that of 
Moses ? 
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3. What other important document besides the 
“J” and “E” writings was brought into Babylon by 
the Hebrews? Do you remember the circumstances 
under which Deuteronomy was found? When was 


that? How important was Deuteronomy the 
Hebrews? Can we compare its importance to them 
with the importance of the Bible to us today? Were 


these the only laws which the Hebrews had? hat 
other laws were there? 


III. Poetry. 
1. Was there any poetry among the Hebrew writ- 
ings? Do we still have some of it? Where? Is this 


poetry written in the form of poetry in our Bibles? 
Why is it not in our King James Version? 

2. Ask the class to open their Bibles to so of 
the following passages and follow along as you read 
the verses from a modern translation which us he 
poetic form, such as Goodspeed and Smith, The 
American Translation: I Samuel 15:22-23; Genesis 
4:23-24; 9:25-27; 49:2-27; Numbers 23:7-10, 18-24; 
24:3-9, 15-19, 20-24; Judges 5. 


IV. Foundations of the Old Testament. 


1. Had the Hebrews considered these writings 
as Scripture in the sense that they did in er 
years? What gave added importance to them 

2. Do you agree with this statement by Longacre: 
“It is in the period of the Exile that our Old Testa- 
ment really began”? What does he mean by 3? 
What did they do to these writings in these days? 

3. What were they seeking to show in their ar- 
rangement of these writings? Why was it important 
to show the splendor of the kingdom under David 
and Solomon? 


April 24: RECORDS OF THE PAST 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By Walter Russell Bowie 


The lesson today refers to two different groups 
of prophets. There was a larger group who were 
not so much prophets as ventriloquist’s puppets 
spoke what they thought the people in power would 
like to hear. 

In every generation there are men whose religi 
profession is not an instrument of God’s truth, 

a method by which they enhance their own prest 
and maintain themselves in an agreeable positi 
In some generations we would call them court ch 
lains. In the Old Testament they did not have t 
name, but we can see them basking in the favor 
kings, or in some other circumstances express 
what they thought was popular. There is a vi 
example of this in First Kings, chapter 22. Rs 
the story of how Ahab of Israel and Jehosap! 
of Judah consulted four hundred men who we 
alleged to be prophets, when they wanted to 5 
advice as to what their fortunes might be if tl 
went out to battle. These four hundred were g¢g 
enough in their pronouncements; they knew the t 
kings wanted a flattering prophecy, and that is wl 
they gave them. But there was one man, nam 
Micaiah, who was of a different sort. Jehosaph: 


4. What did the success or tne kingdom have to 
do with their religion? Why were they trying to 
show that Jehovah had always been their God, their 
guide and their friend, and they had always been 
his people? Do you think such an idea would be 
helpful to the morale of a captive people? 

5. Do you think these conclusions which the 
exiles drew about God and their nation were valid? 
Were they important? Are they still important to 
us today? 


V. Other New Religious Discoveries. 


1. We have seen how the bitter Exile caused the 
movement toward the formation of our present Old 
Testament. Do you know any other religious changes 
that were caused by it? 

2. Why did the Sabbath take on new significance? 
Do you think this was a wise movement? Does it 
have significance even for us today? Why? Do you 
think it was God’s guidance which led these exiles 
to put added significance upon the Lord’s Day? 
Why? 

3. Why was the synagogue founded? What was 
its purpose? What was its significance? Does it 
have significance for us today? In what way? 

You may wish to close this lesson with a statement 
pointing out how God helped a broken people trans- 
form their afflictions into a blessing for the ages 
to come, how in their dark hour they received new 
religious insight and meaning and out of it came 
the Old Testament, the hallowing of the Sabbath, 
and the idea of weekly worship. 

Ask the students to read the lesson in Adult Stu- 
dent and so see more clearly and more fully how 
the Old Testament formation began. 


(2) 


the king of Judah, extracted from Ahab the informa- 
tion that there was this other man who had not 
joined in the yes-men chorus. Wouldn’t it be well 
that Ahab consult him too? The record of Ahab’s 
answer is one of those priceless revelations of human 
character which the Old Testament so often pre- 
sents. Yes, there was another prophet, Ahab ad- 
mitted, and then he went on, “But I hate him, for 
he does not prophesy good concerning me, but evil.” 
That is the way human nature often reacts, both 
as individuals and as nations. We generally resent 
the unpalatable truth. We want religious spokes- 
men, and we want a church, that will make us feel 
religiously comfortable. We do not want voices that 
tell us of our sins, and of the dangers into which 
we are likely to run because of our proud and head- 
strong choices. But the great prophets were those 
who did prophesy what the prevailing desire would 
not want them to say, but which the life of a genera- 
tion vitally needed to have said. They spoke the 
truth without fear or favor. They set forth un- 
sparingly those moral realities of judgment which 
human life could not escape. Prophets of that type 
are needed in every age in economic, social, political, 
and religious realms. ‘ 
Of course such prophets will be in a minority. 
Often they will be very lonely. Yet they are never 
as completely lonely as in their discouraged moments 
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they might be inclined to think. Elijah, when he 
fled away into the desert, was reminded that there 
were 7,000 in Israel who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal. And the realization of that fact helped him 
to take heart again and go back to the arena of 
struggle from which he had temporarily fled. When- 
ever at any time men or women speak the unpopular 
truth, there may come moments in which they feel 
themselves utterly solitary, and wonder whether 
there is any value or any sense in standing up 
against unequal odds of opposition. But they are 
stronger than they know. Somewhere, even in secret, 
there will be those who are responding. They will 
be helping to create a leaven of more honest thought, 
truer judgment, and braver purpose which presently 
will work with spreading power. 

It is true also, as the lesson today suggests, that 
some of the truths which are most vital and most 
saving will not be perceived until there comes a crisis 
or even a disaster. It took the Exile to make Israel 
realize how truly the great prophets had spoken. On 
the other hand, there is a danger that when a people 
are too prosperous and complacent, they may not 
know in time the truths that they ought to recognize. 
Among the nations defeated and humiliated in the 
second World War, there are great figures among 
the churches who are speakigg a prophetic message 
of repentance and contrition for sins in their par- 
ticular nations which have deserved the judgment of 
God. In physical defeat they may have a moral 
redemption. But what about a nation like America, 
which has been victorious and therefore is tempted 
to think it must be good? In its garish prosperity 
and contentment, it may go too long without seeing 
the warning lights of God. 

The Book of Deuteronomy, which was fashioned 
during the Exile, is one of the great books of the 
Old Testament. It represented an effort to put into 
practice the best that the nation had learned about 
life as related to the will of God, and it was an 
attempt also at a kind of ultimate philosophy of 
history. 

It is true that their thought was too narrow. 
Today, when we write history or try to anticipate 
its course, we must take account of all the forces 
which do actually influence men’s conduct and shape 
their destiny. Not every event can be given a direct 
theological explanation.’ There are turns in human 
destiny which seem to have been occasioned by 
forces entirely secular, so that one cannot claim to 
see immediately in them the direct hand of God. 
Nevertheless, the writers of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy were guided by a great faith which in the 
long run is vindicated. They believed that an in- 
finite and far-reaching Purpose overarches the 
changes and chances of men. 

In Les Miserables, Victor Hugo wrote an extra- 
ordinary description of the meaning of the Battle 
of Waterloo. He spoke of it as the “End of the 
dictatorship. A whole European system crumbled 
away.” Then he wrote: “Was it possible that 
Napoleon should have won that battle? We answer, 
no. Why? Because of Wellington? Because of 
Blucher? No. Because of God.” 

That was an echo of what the Old Testament 
writers had expressed in their own great way: 
namely, the conviction that man cannot permanently 





twist life and destiny according to his own caprice, 
but that there are eternal forces of God which will 
shape them to his own end. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


The lesson for this Sunday has two parts. The 
first portion deals with the teachings of pre-exilic 
prophets who came into an influential place in the 
thinking of the Hebrews during the Exile. The 
second portion of the lesson deals with the practical 
application of many of the prophets’ teachings in 
the Book of Deuteronomy, and how the compilers 
and editors during the period of the Exile collected 
and arranged these writings into what became the 
core of the Old Testament as we have it. 

We have studied already the content of the teach- 
ings of the prophets and of the Book of Deuteronomy 
but now we will see them through the eyes of these 
Exiles who were the first to recognize their intrinsic 
value, and who edited and arranged them to express 
the philosophy of God in history which they now 
saw as they looked back across the past. 

In such a lesson as this, you may find it wise to 
lecture rather than to use a discussion. In either 
case the ideas brought out by the questions below 
should be included. 

The purpose of this lesson will be to help members 
of the class understand how and why the materials 
discussed today became the nucleus for our Old 
Testament. 

You may wish to begin this class session with a 
statement which joins this Sunday’s lesson to the 
lesson of last Sunday. Such a statement might be: 
‘“‘We have been studying how the Hebrew nation was 
crushed by the armies of Babylonia in 597 B.c. and 
again in 586. We have seen the people dragged 
away from their Promised Land into Exile. We have 
seen their beloved Jerusalem destroyed and their 
holy Temple broken into bits. We have seen a for- 
lorn and homesick people desperately searching for 
a greater faith. We have seen in all this tragedy a 
spiritual awakening which made important a day of 
rest and worship, the Sabbath; a place to worship, 
the synagogue; and Scripture to read of Jehovah’s 
way with his people. Today we will study how these 
people, who had become spiritually sensitive in their 
suffering, began to realize it was God’s voice that 
spoke through the prophets and through the Book 
of Deuteronomy.” 


I. The Pre-exile Prophets. 


1. When the Jewish people came into Babylon 
did they have a Bible? Why not? What did this 
experience of exile do for the formation of Hebrew 
Scripture? Why? 

2. What religious writings did they bring with 
them? Did each prophet write down his own 
prophecies? 

3. In studying the prophets sometime ago, did 
we find that they were popular in their own day 
and country? Why not? 

4. What do we mean by the term “false prophet”? 
How was a false prophet distinguished from a true 
prophet? Was this decided during the lifetime of 
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the prophets? Were there some who were cons 
true prophets in their day who later were calle 
prophets, and vice versa? Why was the jud 
changed? 

5. To get a vivid picture of the character of 
two kinds of prophets, turn to I Kings 22 and 
the chapter read in class. 

6. Do you think there are some of us toda) 
are anxious to please to the degree that we d 
have strong convictions or, if we have them 
to state them? Are we cowards when we do 
What do you think God expects of us? D« 
imagine he considers us in the same catego 
the false prophets of old? 


II. The Prophetic Influence. 


1. Did all the people hate the prophets in 
day? Did they have any followers and frie 
How do we know that they did? 

2. What means did some of those who be! 
in the religion of the prophets use to get 
teachings across? What document was writte! 
that purpose? 

3. Did the reform under Josiah have a la 
effect upon the daily lives of the people? Wer: 
teachings of Jeremiah of any great significan: 
the majority? 

4. Were there any changes in the attitude o! 
people toward these teachings after they came 
Babylon? Were there any changes in their atti 
toward the popular prophets who had pleased 
people? 

5. Do you imagine we would have the teac 
of the prophets if the Hebrews had not been t: 
into Exile? Why? 


III. Prophetic Principles Applied. 
1. We have said that the Book of Deuteron 


A Bible for Si 


We have traveled many a long sea mile since : 
one has attempted to put together an edition of 
Bible accompanied by introductory articles and 
planatory helps that are fully abreast of the | 
biblical scholarship of our day. That the W 
minster Press has done in the Westminster St 
Edition of the Holy Bible ($10.00) published e: 
last year. 

To begin with, it is an unusually good job of b« 
making. One always takes delight in finding a d 
treasure properly adorned. The pages have reas 
ably wide margins. The type is clear and legi 
The paper is of excellent quality. It is stur 
bound, to stand good hard usage, which is wha 
“study edition” ought to expect. 

The first thing that will strike the average rea 
is the fact that the type is set in a fashion corre: 
to represent the literary form in which the tex‘ 
cast. Prose is set in paragraphs corresponding 


the sense of the passage. Poetry appears in metri 
lines as poetry should appear. There are numer: 


paragraph headings that help immensely the 
tractiveness and readibility of the book. 
The introductory articles are of a high order 
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picked up the principles of the prophets and put 
them into everyday life. Did this book help the 
Hebrews realize why their nation had fallen? Did 
it help them develop a faith big enough to meet their 
emergency? How? 

2. We have spoken of the documents which were 
brought into Babylon, such as Deuteronomy, and 
the prophets’ writings being “collected, edited, and 
interpreted” during this time. What do we mean by 
this? Would these persons feel free to edit such 
writings? Why? 

3. What was the purpose of these editors and 
interpreters? Do you think they did violence to 
these materials in expressing through them their 
great conviction that Jehovah was the only God of 
the Hebrews? Why or why not? 

4. What do you think of the idea expressed that 
the successes and failures of Israel were in direct 
relation to their obedience or disobedience to God? 
Are there other reasons for the rise or fall of a 
nation beside religious ones? What? 

5. How important do you think righteousness or 
unrighteousness is in the welfare of a nation? 
Illustrate from history proof for your idea. Do you 
know how Deuteronomy expressed these two 
fundamental ideas about Jehovah and his relation 
to the Hebrews? Do you know what form the book 
takes? 

6. Do you know if these major ideas are to be 
found in any other books of the Old Testament? 
Which ones? We will study more about this and you 
will find it interesting to read some book, such as 
Joshua, just looking for this idea. In fact, next Sun- 
day we will be studying the Books of Joshua and 
Judges in the light of this philosophy of history to 
which the editors and writers of the Exile adhered. 
Read the materials in your Adult Student. 
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excellence. The writers have done a superb job of 
gathering up the harvest of sound biblical scholar- 
ship and casting the thought in a relatively simple 
and understandable vocabulary. It is a book for 
laymen. The point of view reflected is that of a 
moderately conservative biblical scholarship. It 
fairly well represents as near a “consensus” as it 
would be possible to try to achieve in a field that 
bristles so thickly with controversial issues. The 
spirit and mood is thoroughly constructive. The 
pages are equipped with rather extensive footnotes 
which should prove helpful in clearing up many 
points about which the modern reader finds himself 
perplexed. 

We cannot but wish that an edition so excellently 
conceived and admirably executed could have made 
use of the Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament. This edition presents the familiar King 
James Version. The book is a bit heavy to handle, 
with its nearly two thousand pages, not to mention 
a hundred pages of concordance. But, nonetheless, 
it represents an excellent tool for the student of the 
Scriptures.—Charles E. Schofield. 


Adult Bible Course 





























What would 
do? 


Raffles and Bank Night 





“T figure that a man expects to spend about so 
much when he goes out for an evening’s fun,” said 
aman I met one day. “If I spend it betting on the 
horses, or buying drinks, or buying tickets on a new 
car, what difference does it make. I have my fun 
and I spend my dough. If I happen to draw a win- 
ning ticket, that just adds a little extra zip to the 
experience.” That is a popular philosophy today. 


So many times the raffle is tied up to a perfectly 
legitimate benevolent enterprise. Take the Crippled 
Children’s Fund for which the proceeds of the car 
rafie Sam was pressing Bill to join were going. 
Who would begrudge giving a dollar to help a poor 
lame kid? And few people stop to think that out of 
the total contributed by those who bought the 
“chances” a substantial portion had to be drained 
off to pay for that shiny new car. Suppose Bill won 
the car; how many crippled children would have to 
forego desperately needed hospital care to pay for 
Bill’s joy rides. It doesn’t leave you feeling quite 
so comfortable when you think of that. 


There’s another angle to it, too, that you can’t 
wholly overlook. Take “bank night,” for example. 
It is an advertising stunt, of course. But when 
theaters resort to this devise is it not an admission 
that they fear they cannot draw patronage upon the 
basis of the value of the entertainment they offer? 
There has to be some extra attraction. “Bait to 
draw suckers,” one of young Bill’s chums called it 
after he had sat through what he termed “a perfect 
washout of a picture,” to get in on the drawing. 


And couldn’t the Cripple Children’s Fund stand 
on its own feet? Were the vets really halfway 
ashamed of the kind of entertainment they were 
staging in the carnival? And were they trying to 
“cover up” or “salve their troubled conscience” by 
hitching on this idea of a benefit for poor sick kids? 
Was there something downright dishonest about 
the basic principle they were following? These are 
some of the questions that ought to be lifted up in 
the discussion of this forum question. 


There is a still more basic question that we must 
not overlook. That is the whole matter of the itch 
to “get something for nothing.” It runs like a seep- 
Ing poison into all the arteries and capillaries of 
the social fabric. It will certainly destroy character 
and disrupt society unless we reinstate a basic 
ethical integrity. Here there ought to be no com- 
promise. The discussion should be directed to bring 
out this moral principle. The group should face 


the question, What ought they as Christians to do 
about it? 


Those Restricted Covenants 


There is no question that one of the major prob- 
lems we face in our effort to build a more nearly 
Christian community in America and in the world 
is the many forces that are threatening to rend our 
communities asunder. Blind, unreasoning, bitter 
prejudice against those whose skin color is other 
than ours, those who have been reared in a different 
religious culture, those who have come from back- 
grounds sharply different than those which we have 
known, builds high and impassable fences. 


It is by no means a simple question to answer. We 
can quote Scripture that is sharply to the point. 
God has “made from one every nation of men to live 
on all the face of the earth.” “There is neither Jew 
nor Greek ... for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
We can recall the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
We can ponder on the significance of Jesus’ admoni- 
tion, “Pray then like this: ‘Our Father.’” We can 
remind ourselves that “‘there is no partiality with” 
God. There isn’t any argument about the principle. 


Our problem is how best to make it work. The 
Supreme Court has answered one question. Under 
the law and Constitution of the United States of 
America such restricted covenants have no standing 
in court. All citizens must be treated alike. It is 
just a bit humbling, is it not, to find the secular 
state taking a position that is more nearly Christian 
than the practice of many who profess to be disciples 
of Jesus? ° 


That still leaves us facing the question of how 
we are going to make our Christian ideals effective. 
We need to change community attitudes. And often 
this cannot be done just by defying neighborhood 
sentiment. On the other hand, just to accept the 
situation as something we are powerless to change 
would be a betrayal of our faith. 


This problem should be faced in the light of every 
angle and the group urged to think in specific and 
concrete plans of action. It would give added point 
to the discussion to have a committee ready to report 
on the question of which residential areas in the 
community are subject to such restrictive covenants. 


Are there citizens who find it difficult to obtain 
desirable residence quarters because of racial or cul- 
tural prejudices? What ought young adult Chris- 
tians to do about it?—Charles EF’. Schofield. 
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Democracy a Necessity 


MAN’S capacity for justice makes democracy pos- 
sible; but man’s inclination to injustice makes de- 
mocracy necessary. In all nondemocratic political 
theories the state or the ruler is invested with un- 
controlled power for the sake of achieving order and 
unity in the community. But the pessimism which 
prompts and justifies this policy is not consistent; 
for it is not applied, as it should be, to the ruler. If 
men are inclined to deal unjustly with their fellows, 
the possession of power aggravates this inclination. 
That is why irresponsible and uncontrolled power 
is the greatest source of injustice—From The Chil- 
dren of Light and the Children of Darkness, by Rein- 
hold Niebuhr; 1944; Charles Scribner’s Sons. Used 
by permission. 
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ETHODIST CHURCHES are urged in 
M The Discipline to observe National 

Family Week which begins this year 
on May 1 and continues through May 8. 


The purpose of this observance is to focus 
attention upon the importance of religious 
living and Christian teaching in the home 
and the need for close cooperation between 
the church school and the home and the 


use of religious literature in the home. 


Interest created during National Family 
Week should be carried on and stimulated 
throughout the entire year. Families should 
be encouraged to take part in all church ac- 
tivities and constantly be reminded of the 
many opportunities for making their church 
and home experiences happier. 


The Christian Home is Methodism’s fam- 
ily magazine and its purpose is to unite the 
church and home. It is a magazine that points 
out to parents the best ways of establishing 
and maintaining truly Christian homes. It 
tells them how to meet the difficult situa- 
tions that naturally arise in a home; how to 
get their children interested in the impor- 
tant phases of life; how to deal with behavior 
problems; how to plan proper recreation; 
and how to conduct family devotions. 





Every parent and every person who works 
with children should read The Christian 
Home regularly. It is as necessary as their 
daily newspaper-—as friendly as a glowing 
fireside—as helpful as a lighted path. 
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